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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


ANIMAL ACTIVITIES 
A First Book in Zodjlogy. By NATHANIEL S. FRENCH, Ph D., Teacher of Zodlogy 
in the Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass. With over 200 illu-trations. 
Crown 8vo. $1.20. [Fust ready. 
HARKNESS & FORBES’S CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 1.25 cinguee ina hig echecl Tee sia ie to iokerost abd puide pupils in the siudyof living seimals. 
By Avpert Harkness, Ph.D, LL. D., Professor Emeritus, Brown Uni- nik nen work a.e mainly in firm of questions which must be answered 


versity; assisted by Cuartes H. Forses, Professor of Latin, Phillips Comparisons and inferences are constantly required, while exercises for review of note-bock 
Academy, Andover, Mass. work enavle pupils to sy stematize the ir kuowledge. 


ELEMENTARY PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


FLAGG’S A WRITER 0F ATTIC PROSE ° ° 1.00 By D. T. MAcDouGAL. With 108 illustratiens. Crown 8vo. $1.20. [Just ready. 


By Isaac Fiaae, Professor of Greek, University of California. ‘This volume has been arrar ged to meet the constantly increasirg demand fora course in ele- 
mentary demonstrations which may be followed by beginners in tLe subject of botany. 


MUZZARELLI’S BRIEF FRENCH COURSE . ; 1.25 NOTES OF LESSONS ON THE HERBARTIAN METHOD 


“APPROVED NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY . . . $1.00 


By Rosert Greencear Leavitt, A.M., of the Ames Botanical Laboratory. 





By Antoine Muzzarectt, Officier d’ Académie, Professor of Modern Lan- (Based on Herbart's Plan) : 
guages and Literature. By M. FENNELL and Members of a Teaching Staff. With a Preface ly M. Fenrell. 
‘ Crown 8vo. $1.10. [ Fust ready. 
SILVA & FOURCAUT’S LECTURA Y CONVERSACION — .60 HORA LATINA 
By T. Sirva and A. Fourcaur. Studies in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late RoperT OGILviE, M.A., LL. D. 


Edited by ALEXANDER SOUTER, M.A. Witha Memoir. 8vo. $5 00. 


STERN’S GESCHICHTEN VON DEUTSCHEN STADTEN 1.25 Abou 500 English words or expressions are chosen which «ffer difficulty to the translator 


M Srr from English into Latin prose. The Latin equivalents are in each case given. with numercus illus- 
By MENco STERN. trative quotations from the best prose aut hors — Cicero, ( wsar, Sallust, Neyos. 210 Livy. 


WHITE’S ART OF TEACHING . . . .~ Lowi], HOMERIC SOCIETY 


A Sociological Study of the Iliad and Odyssey. By ALBERT GALLOWAY KFLLER, 


Emerson E. Wuire, A. M. »S. gy uae: ae pipe : : : 
By = yA. M., LL. D Ph. D., Instructor in Social Science in Yale University. Crown 8vo., pp. 
’ X.-332. $1.20 [ Ready. 
‘LAUGHLIN S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECGNOMY “ This study starts out from two main working hypotheses: first, that the evidence «1 H« mer 
HS ae. Revised Edition 1 9() eoncerning the ‘ Homeric Age’ is direct and accurate; and, second, that this evidence has 10 co 
. ° . e * * . < with a aingle people. Primarily. the Iliad and Odyssey give the bepensenes 6 spuntaneity ano 
: ENCE un, Ph. D. > Palisa " an entire freedom from artificiality or historical ‘recenstiuciion’; there also ap} ear to be no 
By J Laur f Feta ix, Ph. D., Head Professor of Political Economy, striking incong?uities between the two epics or between parts of the seme epic. In the course of 
University 0 cago. this study, it is hoped that further grounds for these hy potheses may appear, #nd tha the position 
: taken, in regarding the Iliad and Odyssey as cirect documentary evidence, miy Le furthe jus- 
tified.””— F:om Author's Introduction. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTON | 91-98 Fifth Ave.. New York 























AN OUTLINE OF THE RISE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, |?8S™ PususHeo 
oo. Sadana atekiees cmt eL,| A COURSE. IN FIRST.XBAR LATIN 


William Lily. First priuteu 1510 for St. Paul’s School; next edition 1527. Lily’s Grammar 





was studied by Shakespeare. For Regents’ Examinations and Introduction to the Reading of Caesar 
A Brief Grammar (1586) by John Bulloker. The best examples of English Grammar 

during the period of transition are Ben Junson’s (1634), Bishop Lowth’s (1758), and Dr. By W. W. SMITH, B.A. 

> 8 (1762 - . . 

Priestly’s (1762). Principal of the Central Preparatory School 
1795, Lindley Murray’s Adaptation of various English Grammars in a more teachable form, . . ° : , q A . 

second edition 1808, First American editio. 1802. This course in First Year Latin, while intended especially for students preparirg 
1847. Samuel S. Greene introduced Sentential analysis. His books were widely poyu’ar for Regents’ Examinations, covers fully the Latin of the first year of the college 


1889. A marked change took place in English Grammars. Orthography and Prosody were 
omitt-d, and much composition was incorporated. These ideas were crystallized in Kiements 
of Composition and Grammar by Southworth and Goddard. | 


1902. Popular revival of interest in pure Grammar. A recognition of this revival is one of the | given in the Regents’ papers. 
features of Knglish Grammar and Composition by Gordon A, Southworth. 12mo, Boards, 366 Pages, $1.00 


THOMAS R, SHEWELL & Cco., For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid sor the price by the Publisher. 
147 Summer St, BOSTON, 111 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher, 851-853 6th Ave., New York 


preparatory course. 
The exercises contain most of the sentences and extracts from the Latin authors 











OR the best Text-Books in English Language and Grammar, you should examine the /NDUCT/VE 
COURSE IN ENGLISH, by Larkin Dunton and Augustus H. Kelley. The books are, *“‘ English Grammar 
for Grammar Schools,”’ *‘ Language Lessons for Grammar Grades,”’ and, for 3d and 4th years, “ First Book.”’ 
Sample copies of each book will be sent for 20 cents each. Correspondence solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. Fy sy 2 z : Boston — New York — Chicago. 


MADE ON HONOR===SOLD ON MERIT 


= — —— HAT is the whole story of DIXON'S 
AS : SOLID CRAYONS. Twenty thcusand 
“es ~ boxes have been sold to the public schools of 

; this country in the last six months. If you use 
color at a!l in your school work, you want the 
best. Mention this publication and inclose 16c. 
in stamps and we will send you a sample box of 
these colors, together with some drawing and 
shading pencils, that will be sure to please you. 


























JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, . . . Jersry City, N. J. 
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German Made Easy 
PROF. W. IRVING COLBY’S 
New German Conversation Book, 


DER LEHRER. 


ELEVEN THOUSAND COPIES SOLD. 
Arranged in dialogue style, between teacher and pupils 
— teaching construction instead of analysis — interest- 
ing the learner from the first lesson. 

Price, $1.25. 

DER LEITSTERN. 
An advanced German Reader — a continuation of Der 
Lehrer. Price, $1.00. 


Practical Synopsis of the German Grammar. 


228 pages. 


Conversational style. Price, $1.00. 


t W. IRVING COLBY, 
Gent, Serene orev Author and Publisher, 


182 St. Nicholas Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


PURITY BOOKS. 

The way to purity is through knowledge. rhe 
Self and Sex Series has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of Educators, Ministers, Physicians, and oth- 
ers. The books answer purely and truthfully the 
questions which ail young people ask,and which 
many times are answered for them only by corrupt 
and sinful companions. Every teacher has ee 
opportunities to use these books for the physica 
and moral salvation of the young of both sexes. 
BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D.: 

What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 


What a Yourg Man Uught to Know. 
What a Young Husband Vught to Know. 


BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D.: 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Vught to Know. 


$1,000 PRIZE BOOK, by Mrs. Emma F. A, Drake, M.D.: 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
#1 0 per copy, post free. Send for Table of Contents. 


THE PALMER CO., 
Publishers of “Education,” 50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HANDSOME 
DIVIDENDS 


will be paid by the 


Mexican Mines Co. 


Owned and controlled by Mass. 
and Maine Capital, prominent 
professional and business men. 


Half-Miilion Dollars Already Invested. 


Property (25,157 Acres) situated in 
GUANAVECEI, DURANGO, MEXICO, 


19 Actual Operating Mines, 15 Stamp Mills 
and Machinery; Cost $70,000. 


RICH IN GOLD AND SILVER. 
Assays as high as $1,350 in Silver, and $349 in Gold, 
tu the Ton. Over $150 00) in Ore already taken out. 
A very limited amount of 


SHARES AT TWENTY CENTS EACH 


(par value, $1.00) is offered. 


Details on application. 
J. C. GORDON, Fiscal Agt., 
153 Milk St., Boston. 


. * 99 
“The Overland Limited 
Is the name of the fastest and finest train in the 
West. It runs on time, 
every day in the week, 
via the UNION PACIFIC, to Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, and California. If you arrive in Chicago any 
time before 7 30 o clock P.M. fron, the East, you 
can be sure of catching * The Overland Limited.” 
Through Sleepers and Diners; Buffet, Smokirg, 
and Library Cars. 
Send for advertising matter. 
W. MASSEY, N. E. F. and Pass. Agent, 
* Union Pacitie Railroad Co., 
176 Washington Street, Boston. 





R. TEN BROECK. Gen’l Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York. 





Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL oF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE ur 
more at $2.00 each 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCKIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND Pus tisHinG Co., 
20 PembertonSq., Boston, Mass. 





GILLOTT’S PENS -<=35 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR CRAMMAR CRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 


For Vertical Writing: 


» Numbers 1045 (Verticular’, 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), and 1935, 'OS6, 1067. 


pag GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, This ts ang nice. Bars ore eee and 
‘ 91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agents 





NATURE STUDY HELPS 





NATIVE TREES. 


R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


A Study for School and Home. 


By L. W. Russert, Providence, 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayride trees which they daily meet, . 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. — Common Animal Forms. 


Price, 50 cents. 


Boards. Fully illustrated. 


By CLarRaBet GILMAN. 


Each “lesson” is in two parts — one in large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smailer print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 


etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. 


Simple out- 


line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


211-215 Pemberton Bldg. 
Pemberton Square, 


BOSTON. 











Where Streams of Coffee 
Run Through Land 
and Sea. 


HE enormous and unprecedented growth 

of our export business presents the op- 
portunity which you must not overlook to 
teach the Geography of international traffic. 
With the current issue Tne Litrce Curon- 
IcLE will have a series of four—perhaps 
six —articles on the export business — how 
it is conducted and the main routes fol- 
lowed by the great staples of commerce in 
getting from producer to consumer. 

**The centre of trade,” says Secretary 
Hay, ‘‘ which required thousands of years to 
travel from the Euphrates and the Tigris to 
the Thames and the Seine, seems passing 
to the banks of the Hudson, between day- 
break and dark.” 


Let it Pass into Your 
School Room. 
Don’t let the humdrum routine of an as- 
signed course interfere with it. 
Don’t be afraid to make your lessons 
useful. 


The Demand of the Day is 
Usefulness in Education. 








Every pupil can afford *‘ The Little Chronicle ” 
attwo cents a week. Get the parents interested. 


All the Samples You Want 
for pupils and parents, and free desk copy with 


each club. Please fill out the following form :— 
WOERAVO: 653 i205 pupils above the Fifth Grad 
and could use .......sample copies to advantage. 
ey SOS, WOES vas vis ecnd dik nc wis 
NES 9.<.0-b5 0bn. ob 70 tabs tab eeel veces oc‘ce ccriae 
Py hab Fo dn MMe dd bv tndboddecviactar. cles cwct 


If ungraded, give number of pupils over 10 
i Ee eee ene ear 
EE ae Ferre 


Please fill out in detail. 


New England Agents, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Pemberton Bidg., Boston. 











Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 


We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JOURNAL oF FE,DUCATION, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 














HOTEL ESIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 
From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 

Broad way cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 
From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 

W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 











KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 
WITH THE 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE ‘‘ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then ‘every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
GeneralAgents for New England. 














Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


rT: 








NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N. E, PUBLISHING CoO, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, FT AOE 
renewal and one new subscription 4.00 
ane renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 
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renew at club rates, provided a club of three 0 
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$4.90 @ year 
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INDIRECTION. 


Fair are the flowers and the children, but their subtle 
suggestion is fairer, 

Rare is the rose-burst of dawn, but the secret that 
clasps it is rarer; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that pre- 
cedes it is sweeter, 

And never a poem was writ, but the meaning out- 
mastered the meter. 


Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth the 
growing, 

Never a river that flows, but a majesty sceptres the 
flowing; 

Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a stronger than 
he did enfold him, 

Nor ever a prophet foretell, but a mightier seer had 
foretold him. 


Back of the canvas that throbs, the painter is hinted 
and hidden, 

Into the statue that breathes, the soul of the sculptor 
is bidden; 

Under the joys that are felt lie the infinite issues of 
feeling, 

Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns 
the revealing, 


Great are the symbols of being, but that which is sym- 
boled is greater, 

Vast the creation beheld, but vaster the inward creator; 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the gift 
stands the giving, 

Back of the hand that receives thrill the sensitive 
nerves of receiving. 


Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone by the 
doing; 

The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the heart 
of the wooing. 

And up from the pits where these shiver and up from 
the heights where those shine 

Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the 


essence of life is divine. 
—Richard Realf. 








WIT AND WISDOM FROM NEW BOOKS. 


[Compiled by the Era. ] 

There is no advantage in being poor if you can’t 
be common. It would be like being well off without 
i taste for music or artichokes.—The Last of the 
\nickerbockers. 

Wherever a man strays aside from the beaten 
path, there he finds the devil waiting for him.—The 
(rod Seeker. » 

One man should not pay attention to another ac- 
cording to the point of view, but according to the 
impulse of the heart.—Orloff and His Wife. 

There are few lives without that delightful ele- 
nent of “possibility” which makes some men not 
nly endurable, but hopeful.—Trinity Bells. 

One has often to draw upon the imagination even 
n serious “realism.”—Confessions of a Caricaturist. 

He should will a thing and do it. That’s a man! 

Orloff and His Wife. 

“Counting the cost” of sins and follies is always 
| hard sum in arithmetic.—Trinity Bells. 

Why is it that when we get a good thing we do 

t stick to it?—Confessions of a Caricaturist. 

Veneer is misleading, for at heart the French are 
‘1d,—The Real Latin Quarter. 








Good cooks are more in demand than saints these 
days.—The Tempting of Father Anthony. 


examining boards for schools have now begun to in- 
quire from what institution it was derived and by 


Marriage is a sacrament or it is nothing, and it is *what course of work. And those who have gained 


only a sacrament when mutual love, that asks noth- 
ing that this world could give or take away, conse- 
crates it and makes it holy —The World Beautiful in 
Books. 

Vice is a creature of such hidjeous mien, as Hogan 
says, that th’ more ye see it th’ betther ye like it.— 
Mr. Dooley’s Opinions. 

Life is not all “couleur de rose” in the true Bo- 
hemia.—The Real Latin Quarter. 





THE VALUE OF SCHOLARLY DEGREES. 





BY CALVIN DILL WILSON, 
Fravklin, 0. 





What good does it do to be able to write after 
one’s name A. B., or A. M., or Ph.D., or D.D., or 
Lit.D.? One is not necessarily a “success” because 
he has this privilege, yet these capital letters indi- 
cate certain attainments and carry real value, useful- 
ness, and honor. This value is sometimes over- 
looked, and the degrees are thought of as meaning- 
less or worthless. On the other hand, they are 
sometimes exaggerated and considered ends in 
themselves. One cannot go through the world trust- 
ing entirely to the fact that he is a Bachelor, a 
Master, or a Doctor, more than he can ask the world 
for a living because he is a colonel or a general. 
Nevertheless, these titles carry distinction and value. 

The conferring of scholarly degrees by colleges 
and universities originated in the universities of the 
Middle Ages, and for a long time carried with them 
the right and indeed the obligation to teach. The 
degrees are now divided into two classes, those that 
are earned by courses of study and those that are 
honorary, that is, given to those who have attained 
a certain distinction. Some of these may be given 
either as earned or honorary degrees. The degrees 
are broadly divided into Bachelorates, Masterships, 
and Doctorates. There are three hundred institu- 
tions of-learning in the United States that have the 
legal right to confer these; in Germany there are 
twenty-one universities, and in Great Britain still 
fewer that have this privilege. The Bachelorates are 
given upon graduation from a college; the Master- 
ships are granted after a further course of study; and 
the Doctorates are bestowed after still longer pursuit 
of knowledge. These may all be granted as honorary 
degrees, though it is a very rare thing that one is 
made a bachelor of arts without actual resident work 
at a college. An effort is now being made by the 
Federation of Graduate Clubs to persuade educa- 
tional authorities to cease giving the same degrees 
as both honorary and earned ones. The federation 
claims that the degrees of doctor of philosophy, 
déctor of science, and doctor of medicine never 
should be conferred as honorary ones, nor without 
actual resident study at an institution of learning; 
and that the degrees of doctor of the more humane 
letters, doctor of divinity, doctor of law, doctor of 
civil law, and doctor of music, should be universally 
recognized as entirely honorary degrees. 

In Europe certain of the degrees carry with them 
a fixed social rank; in Germany, during the Middle 
Ages, a doctor of law enjoyed the same privilege as 
knights and prelates, and in that country still the 
doctor is before the untitled nobility and next to the 
knight. But in America the matter of rank does 
not enter into consideration; there are, however, 
other values. 

In certain states, applicants for admission to the 
bar find their way easier if they can point to a de- 
gree. Certain churches require that their clergy 
have graduated. The degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy is particularly valuable in the teaching profes- 
sion, in obtaining positions in certain schools; but as 
this degree may be obtained from institutions of 
little standing and without special courses of study, 


it by non-resident work or from some doubtful in- 
stitution are rated lower in chances for schools than 
those who possess the honor from a first-rate institu- 
tion after hard work. 

The colleges have become more and more careful 
in the granting of honorary degrees, and statistics 


show that the average for the three hundred institu-, 


tions in America which have the legal right to con- 
fer these is not two persons per year for each college. 

The degrees give, or add to, professional standing. 
They have something of social worth. And certain 
of them have practical value. So long as men use 
other discriminations among themselves, wear 
badges, belong to ancestral societies, pride them- 
selves upon buttons, bits of ribbons, medals, and the 
like, shall they not use capital letter suffixes if they 
will? Practically,.these academic honors assist in 
classifying people; and they serve as a stimulus to 
effort among those thus honored. 





THE TEACHERS’ WORK, 





/ 


BY SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL NAMILTON, 
Alleghany County, Penn. 





Teaching is a noble work. _ It borrows honor from 

none, but confers it upon all. Like all honorable 
labor, it never degrades, but always dignifies those 
who engage in it. In this respect our teachers are 
not exceptions. As a rule they are thoughtful stu- 
dents of their profession, and zealous, earnest, and 
sincere in their work. And life in such an atmos- 
.phere always ripens its legitimate fruits; for lofty 
conceptions of life and duty, broad and generous 
sympathies, and richness and beauty of character 
always confer moral dignity upon those who set 
their ideals high and strive earnestly to realize them. 
_ No other work is more difficult. None requires 
such wisdom, such tact, and such patience. To suc- 
ceed, the teacher must be “an active, aggressive, in- 
telligent compound of love, zeal, wisdom, virtue, and 
justice.” Superior scholarship is not sufficient. It 
must be reinforced by that subtle power we term 
force of character. For the greatest lesson the 
teacher ever teaches is herself. Her love of order 
and beauty, her kindness of heart, gentleness of 
speech, politeness of manner, and firmness of pur- 
pose are the molds for the plastic materials of char- 
acter. By these she reproduces her moral character- 
isties in the life of the child, and projects her force 
of character far into the future through the life of 
those unconsciously framed in her image. And 
while her body is moldering in the dust, like John 
Brown’s, her soul goes marching on. This building 
of character is the most difficult, as it is also the 
most important part of the teacher’s work. And to 
accomplish the full measure of success requires the 
deepest insight into life and character, the broadest 
sympathies with childhood, and everything that 
wisdom, scholarship and skill can supply. It is not 
an easy thing to be always wise with the foolish, 
firm with the wayward, patient with the dull, and 
gentle with the weak. This may seem like a high 
standard, but not too high for the true teacher, 
whose observations must, in a measure, be quick and 
accurate, whose conclusions must be correct, whose 
enactments must be right, whose decisions must be 
wise, and whose administrations of affairs must be 
just. And the teacher who can measure up to this 
standard is always esteemed for her wisdom, re- 
spected for her zeal, admired for her talents, loved 
for her goodness, and appreciated for her worth. 

No other profession calls for greater skill. Teach- 
ing is an art, and the true worker is an artist. Child- 
hood is ‘ther material, the schoolroom her studio, the 
facts of science and the incidents of school life are 
the tools, and the human soul is the finished picture. 
How delicate and sensitive the material, all instinct- 
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ive with the subtle mysteries of life! And how keen 
the perception of moral beauty, and how rare the 
skill of her who would spread upon the canvas all the 
surpassing loveliness of the human soul! The'ma- 
terial and tools are at hand, but it requires the 
teacher’s artistic touch to awaken thought, arouse 
energy, stimulate desire, kindle enthusiasm, and call 
into action all the slumbering powers of the human 
soul that give tone and color to elements of moral 
beauty. 

The teacher who undertakes this work assumes a 
great responsibility. ‘To her it may be said in all 
truthfulness : 

‘*To yourself 

You have assumed responsibilities 
Of crushing weight. A mighty, peerless work 
Is thine. The golden chords attuned by thee, 
Or grown by thy neglect discordant, not 
In time alone, but throughout all the ceaseless 
Ages of eternity shall throb. And should 
At last one note be found in dissonance 
With virtue, truth, and harmony, methinks 
A fearful guilt will on thee rest.” 

. * * - * . * 

The work of the teacher is often vexatious. She 
is subjected to many petty annoyances and unjust 
criticisms. Her motives are often misinterpreted, 
her plans misunderstood, and her acts misrepre- 


sented. Parents ordinarily take little interest in the 
school. Barring hearsay evidence, they scarcely 


know that it exists. Their knowledge of it generally 
comes to them through the silly gossip of the com- 
munity, or the childish reports of pupils. Thus 
teachers are often indicted, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced in the court of public opinion without the 
testimony of a reliable witness, or even the courtesy 
of atrial. The testimony of gossip should be ruled 
out of court, because it is not often founded on fact, 
and therefore always totally unreliable. Children 
mean to be truthful and just in their reports of the 
school, especially if they are not a party to the suit 
at issue. But children dwell in the wonderland of 
imagination, rather than im the clear atmosphere of 
reflection and judgment. Their minds are teles- 
copic. ‘They view everything from the large or the 
small end of the instrument. As a result, some facts 
are greatly magnified while others are as much re- 
duced. These children often misunderstand the 
plainest statement. “ Only the body, and not -the 
soul, is put into the coffin at death,” said a lady in 
trying to teach her boy. “And what do they do 
with the head and legs,” innocently asked the boy, 

if only the body is put in the coffin?’ <A lady 
whom I know said to her’boy: “Phil, Mr. B, the 
minister who lives next door, is an elderly gentle- 
man and a very nice man. You must be polite to 
him or I will not permit you to talk with him at all.” 
The boy thought he understood the facts. The 
next morning the minister met him and as usual ad- 
dressed him in his kindly way. The boy drew hhim- 
self up to his full height, cast a reproachful glance 
at the reverend gentleman, and then replied: “My 
mamma said you were not a nice old man and I’m 
not to talk to you at all.” Children mean to be 
just, but their testimony about school affairs is not 
generally trustworthy, and should have but little 
weight. 

Thus some parents come to regard the teacher as 
a cruel, unjust, unreasonable taskmaster. Cruel, 
because she sometimes administers the punishment 
which lack of home training made necessary. For 
the child is a citizen of two kingdoms, and the out- 
law in the home always wants to be an outlaw in the 
school. ‘To some she is an unreasonable taskmaster, 
because she demands of the pupils some systematic 
work. There are many parents in this age who seem 
to have lost respect for the education that requires 
work. ‘They want their children educated by some 
new and easy, painless, effortless, automatic, self- 
adjusting, double-acting, triple-expansion method 
that eliminates both time and effort. They oppose 
much school study, and are the champions of “no 
home study.” Jn their silly, ineoherent tirade 
against study they should remember that the tree in 
the orchard that bears the best fruit is sometimes 
clubbed the most. And the parental exponents of 
rapid transit methods in education should note that 
God can make a mushroom in a night or a squash in 
six weeks, but not so with the oak. It requires a 


century of rain and storm, of sunshine and plant 
food to produce the sturdy oak with its wide spread- 
ing branches, its strong clinging roots, and its tough 
fibrous wood, 

Thus the work of the teacher is often made more 
vexatious by-these querulous critics than it would 
otherwise be. And few seem to appreciate to any 
extent either the work or the worry, much less the 
worth of that class which is the right arm of modern 
civilization and the very source of modern progress. 
—Report. 








THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


oo 


BY JAMES K, HOSMER. 

In 1859, Bayard Taylor, then at the height of his 
fame, offered to lecture for the benefit of any liter- 
ary society there might be in Minneapolis. None 
then existing, the Athenaeum was formed, and under 
its auspices the lecture was given. The sum derived 
was exactly $83.50, and with this small pile of dimes 
and quarters in hand, a company of citizens, several 
of whom still survive, organized a library, contribut- 


standing as a model. At the end of 1891 Herbert 
Putnam resigned, to become presently librarian at 
Boston, and soon after librarian of the great national 
library at Washington, the ability which he began 
to show in the little room on Hennepin avenue hay- 
ing carried him while still a young man to the su- 
preme position in the library profession in the coun- 
try, perhaps in the world. 

Though Minneapolis lost Herbert Putnam’s ser- 
vices, the library went forward on the lines he had 
laid down. Hon. T. B. Walker has been president 
of the board from the first, and President Cyrus 
Northrup, of the University of Minnesota, has been 
the most faithful member. 

Now, twelve years after its opening, we can look 
hack upon a most successful course. At the pres- 
ent moment, through growth, the collection has at- 
tained the size of 122,460 volumes. Our _ business 
since the first has nearly trebled. The library sent 
into the homes of the city last year (1901), 535,853 
volumes, two books and a half for every man, woman, 
and child the city contains.- This is believed to be 
the largest per capita circulation among libraries in 
cities of over 200,000 inhabitants which the country 

can show. It should be understood, 














too, that this is only a portion of the 
service rendered. By far the more im- 
portant part of our books never leave 
our building; so, too, our periodicals 
and newspapers, 500 in number. 
These can be consulted only in our 
alcoves and rooms, which are daily 
thronged with readers. Aside from 
the Central building, the library has 
some fifty other distributing points 
scattered over the city. There are 
three branch libraries, each of about 
4,000 volumes, in connection with 
which three good newspaper and _peri- 
odical reading rooms are maintained. 
One of the branches is accommodated 
in a handsome structure specially 
built for it. A second will in a few 
months oceupy a palatial building pro- 








MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


ing to it such books as they could spare, and condi- 
tioning membership upon the payment of small an- 
nual dues, 

Thus began the great library of Minneapolis. 
Ten years later died Dr. Kirby Spencer, a lover of 
good books, who left to the institution which had 
helped him property at that time moderately esti- 


mated. With the growth of the city the value of the 
estate increased until it became worth easily 
$200,000. 


Thus endowed, receiving also an income from 
vearly subseribers, the Athenaeum came down to the 
vear 1884, its modest collection of books faithfully 
cared for and administered by Thomas Hale Wil- 
liams, a well-read and well-trained bibliophile, who 
had done similar work in Providence, R. I. 

In 1884 there came to’Minneapolis a young man 
just out of Harvard College, of delicate frame and 
features, not well adapted, apparently, in physique 
or character, to cope with rough Western conditions. 
But becoming librarian of the Athenaeum, he soon 
showed unusual energy and organizing faculty. In 
1885 the city establishing a library board, and form- 
ing a partnership with the Athenaeum for ninety- 
nine years, set about building a library structure 
that in those days could searcely be paralleled in 
costliness and splendor. Four years were spent in 
the erection, part of the means coming from in- 
dividual gifts, but the city itself, from the proceeds 
of taxes, providing most of the money. Three hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand dollars were expended, 
and in December, 1889, the building was completely 
ready, sumptuously furnished and appointed, its 
alcoves containing the beginning of a noble collec- 
tion. 

Herbert Putnam, who had watched over the erec- 
tion of the structure, organized also the institution 
on the larger plan which the changed circumstances 
required. In its new character, as a public library, 
the institution won at once brilliant success, its cir- 
eulation of books becoming soon among the most 
remarkable in the country, and its organization 


vided for by the will of the late Governor John 8, 
P.l'sbury. Besides the three branches, there are 
eight delivery stations, while collections of books are 
sent into some forty public schools, missions, and 
settlements, those in the outlying regions of the city 
enjoying the preference. 

The charter of the public library of Minneapolis 
is a broad one, contemplating, besides a collection of 
hooks, the maintenance of a museum of natural 
science, and galleries of sculpture and painting. 
The Minnesota Academy of Science has here its 
home, occupying with its cases, filled with thousands 
of specimens, a spacious hall in the second story. 
Ilere is housed the collections made in the Philip- 
pine Islands by Professor Dean C. Worcester, 
Philippine commission, believed to surpass in value 
and interest any collection ever made. Here, too, 
are cases of superb shells and corals, of birds in the 
createst variety, of articles full of interest. 
~ But the rooms of the fourth floor contain what 
some regard as our chief treasures. In the vestibule 
and the first hall are contained the great accumula- 
tion of casts from the antique, presented to the li- 
brary three years since, perfect reproductions of the 
most renowned antique sculptures. 

Passing through these the ample picture gallery 
is reached, whose walls are hung with some of the 
finest masterpieces to be seen in America. Of 
these a portion are the property of the library, but 
the greatest number belong to the Hon. Thomas B. 
Walker, president of the library board, whose splen- 
did possessions of this kind, and whose liberality in 
opening them to the public, are known far and wide. 
Here may be seen the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir, the 
masterpiece of DeNeuville, the gift to us of the Hon. 
James J. Hill: the Mount Whitney of Bierstadt; the 
death of Nelson on the deck of the Victory at Tra- 
falgar, by Jazet, a remarkable historical painting: 
the “Strike,” by Robert Koehler, and a noble lion’s 
head, by Rosa Bonheur. At the present moment, 
when the purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon 
Bonaparte is about to be celebrated, perhaps no pie- 
tures in the gallery surpass in interest the portraits 
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of Napoleon and the two empresses, Josephine and 
Marie Louise. The Napoleon was painted by David 
in 1804 from life, as were also the likenesses of the 
cmpresses. They are beautiful as works of art, and 
as memorials of the first empire are probably 
scarcely rivaled in America in impressiveness. ‘The 
richness of the collection may be judged from the 
examples mentioned. 

The stately structure at the corner of Hennepin 
avenue and Tenth street is crowded to overflowing 
almost with books and objects of interest. With 
the exception of a small admission fee to the Acad- 
emy of Science, all is free. The city welcomes the 
world to enjoy what is treasured within the store- 
house set apart for things of the highest use and 
heauty. 





FICTION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





KY GRACK CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 

In a few years’ experience in buying books for a 
small school library it was found wise to buy books 
and then discuss them from two standpoints,—books 
for study and books for recreation. . As funds were 
limited, preferably books allready English classics 
were bought, and these were recommended for book 
essays and for thorough, studious reading. It was 
found a help in holding interest in the library, and 
also to increase its usefulness, to buy some of the 
current fiction which seemed adapted to young 
people. ‘These books were called recreation books, 
and recommended for recreation only, but the schol- 
ars were asked never to read more than one such 
hook a week. <A diet of candy and cakes is unwhole- 
some physically and mentally; and for a similar rea- 
son is a diet of light fiction undesirable. Children 
early trained at home in the choice of gaqod books 
can be directed ,very differently from those who 
reach high school age having read not at all, or 
very frivolously. Such children can be led to 
classic fiction soonest by putting within their easy 
reach light fiction of the better class. By that I do 
not mean “goody, goody” books of no literary value, 
but books with simple plots and interesting stories. 
As a rule, too, I discourage the reading of books with 
impossible boy heroes, and yet in order to form the 
reading habit a few such books will occasionally 
rouse a desire for better historical novels. The taste 
for such books is soon outgrown if the child is guided 
at all in his reading. There is a large class of really 
artistie fiction, notably the modern “realistic” novels, 
which should certainly be withheld from the average 
virl of sixteen. There are many questions of life 
interest Which may be properly treated of in fiction 
and broaden the charity of a mature mind, which 
will not only fail to enforce lessons, but do positive 
harm to a person of immature mental development. 
| think librarian, parent, and teacher should com- 
bine to keep such books from younger readers. 

Personally, I do not object to references to in- 
cidental evils or incidental use of evil characters, but 
| dislike books which are psychological studies of 
morbid exceptions to the normal human life we see 
about us. The race advances, not by study of evil, 
not by exhibiting human sores and moral festers, but 
by raising the ideals of humanity by the study of 
good and pure. No one could read intelligently 
Hugo’s masterpiece, for instance, and fail of the 
uplifting impulse of the book, of pity for the op- 
pressed, of charity for the erring, of scorn for the 
ignoble and base. This book was not bought for 
our library, however, as it was considered beyond the 
comprehension of high school scholars. 

The plan in buying was to buy no books, as a rule, 
where a question of debatable social delicacy was the 
chief element of the plot. It is almost impossible 
\0 find books which do not “present some phase of 
‘fe usually regarded as immoral.” “Janice Mere- 
ith” was objected to for this reason, but it was 
‘ound that scholars read the book for the story, and 
ik with a girl of fifteen, precociously alert on 
‘uch social questions, showed that she failed to grasp 
‘uch references, and passed them incidentally in her 
interest in hero and heroine. Then “The 
Scarlet Letter”? was quietly added to our collection, 
ind marked inside: “For reading only,” as repeated 
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experience showed that unless asked to write upon a 
book, no deep thought was given to the profound 
social problems involved; also it was decided that the 
teacher could wisely step aside and leave the great 
author to point the moral so definite and true. They 
cannot fail to meet such questions, and must be 
gradually made ready to meet the “Lion in the 
Way.” 

Public opinion can be pretty well trusted to gauge 
in time the moral qualities of books. A great liter- 
ary product, if otherwise unwholesome in tone, seems 
debased art, and certainly no small library can afford 
to put money in books for the very limited use which 
might possibly be legitimate. 

In conclusion, I would gay that I believe that 
usually smaller public libraries buy far too large a 
proportion of “Books of the Hour,” owing to the in- 
sistence of omnivorous novel readers for the newest 
sensations and the latest books. Concession to such 
demands makes many a rural library useless for 
reference or study, and hinders efforts of teachers 
and librarians to create a demand for the best and 
most enduring, the “books of all time.” 








ACT THE TRUTH. 


BY DR, A. 8. DRAPER, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Act the truth.. Do not pretend to know things 
you do not know. Do not insist upon things about 
which you are uncertain. Even a child does not ex- 
pect a teacher to be the embodiment of all wisdom. 
If she claims it, he knows she is masquerading; if 
she admits a doubt, he knows she is acting truly; he 
sees that he and his teacher have something in com- 
mon; she has a stronger hold upon him. 

I know a boy who handed up his written spelling 
for correction. ‘The teacher marked a word 
as incorrect, which he thought was spelled correctly. 
He gathered up his courage and told her she had 
made a mistake. She brushed him aside with an in- 
dignant remark, about doubting her inability to 
spell. In ten minutes he saw her in profound com- 
munion with the dictionary. He gained confidence. 
She said nothing, but seemed dejected. He put his 
pages in his pocket and went home, and studied his 
dictionary. He had spelled the word correctly. 
She had lost his good opinion forever. It was a seri- 
ous loss, but who shall say she did not pay the proper 
penalty for her act. She had made a mistake. It 
was not serious at the outset. It was a compara- 
tively small matter that she had an erroneous im- 
pression about the spelling of a word. But per- 
sistence after she knew better was acting an untruth. 
It was utterly inexcusable. It was impolitic, too. 
Supposing she had given him only what was his due 
and said, “My boy, I was hasty and wrong about 
that; you were right; I will have to be more careful 
next time.” He would have been exultant, but that 
would not have humiliated her. She would have 
gained his respect and friendship as well. 

In another case the teacher told Mary, a young 
miss among her pupils, that Martha, her intimate 
friend, was headstrong and flighty and not doing well, 
and asked her to exert her influence over her and 
help her reclaim the wayward sister. The teacher 
told Martha the same things about Mary and exacted 
her help to recover the other sinner from destruc- 
tion. Neither of the girls was in danger. The 
teacher did not think they were. She probably 
meant well enough. She meant to profit each girl 
by getting her interested in helping the other. But 
she did not think far enough or as truly as she 
might. The girls notes. They dis- 
covered there was an element of deception about the 
matter and the result was not particularly helpful 


lesson 


compared 


to the teacher. 
There is a mathematical accuracy about the truth. 
It always fits together. There is no safe com- 


promise ground. ‘The danger signal is on the border 


line. Truth or untruth may be acted as well as 
spoken. It is not necessary at all times to tell all 
that is true. But whatever is said and whatever 1s 


done in the schools is to be open and _ straight- 
forward, wholly and within the bounds of truth, 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS ON SCHOOL 
HYGIENE.—(1L) 


BY F. A. TUPPER, 
Brighton High School, Boston. 


31. What is your method of dealing with pupils who 
ask to be excused on the ground of illness? 

32. Are there any places in your building where pupils 
may dry their clothing? 


33. Do you have a luncheon served at recess? 

34. What do you consider a hygienic luncheon? 

35. Have all your pupils been vaccinated? 

36. How do you know that such is the fact? 

37. Have you any system of weighing and measuring 


your pupils? If so, what good do you derive from the 
practice? : 

38. How long is it since you have used any disin- 
fectant in your building? 

39. Do you know that all the traps and sewer con- 
nections are in good condition? 

40. Are there any sanitaries in your building inade- 


quately lighted and ventilated? 


41. Have you a system of gymnastics and military 
drill? ‘ 
42. Do you approve of the physical results of general 


athletics for boys and basket ball for girls? 

43. Is there any good reason for not having electric 
lights in your building? 

44. What precautions do you take to secure your 
teachers’ and pupils’ safety when ice forms on the side- 
walks and steps? 


45. Have you facilities for bathing in your building? 
46. Have you a gymnasium? 
47. What is your opinion of the value of double 


windows? 

48. Do you tell your pupils not to use alcohol, to- 
bacco, and other narcotics, but use them yourself? If 
so, what results of your advice have you observed? 

49. Have you ever observed the effects of an anti- 
cigarette league? 

50. Do you obey the state law about instruction in 
hygiene? 
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[From the West Virginia School Journal. } 


AUTHOR PRICE 


TITLE 
Iloosier School Master. .-+-..-+++e+eeee8. Eggleston .88 
Ifans Andersen’s Fairy Tales...--+-+seee0 eeeceesevecs -40 
Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin...--.-+-+++++-+- ekenes Stowe -40 
Alice in Wonderland. ..--+++++++++++ee0++ Carroll .40 
Cat Tails and Other Tales..-- +--+ +++++ee- Haw liston 32 
CBR s 6 ic 4.00 e 6h bs 06 6290 ¥9d004 DeFve .40 
Black Beauty....-.++-eeeeseeee cece +--+ Sewell 35 
Baemmi el Jaeic. 5 occ o.0kt o 06s 66 00 Rdseo0cdun Saunders -23 
Little Lord Fauntleroy.--- +--+ ++++eeese- Burnett 84 
Story of Patsy... ..+e cece cece eeeeeceees Wiggin .42 
Timothy’s Quest.....+-e++eeeeeceeeeeeeee Wiggin -70 
Little Men.....- esse cece cserceccees o+++- Alcott 95 
Ceti MONOD « 6.00 sae0t oe 6004 00bere bees Alcott 95 
Six to Sixteen. .......ccccccccccccesccses Ewing -40 
Bird's Christmas Carol. .-++++++e+eeeeeees Wiggin 25 
Pioneer History Stories.---+++++- eye ee McMurry 42 
Stories of Colonial Children......+--+ «+++. Pratt 32 
Great Americans for Little Americans..... Eggleston 36 
Stories of Industry—Volume I.......----- Chase & Clow .32 
Stories of Industry—Volume II......-- -.+» Chase & Clow .32 
Whittier’s POCMS. ccc cece cvccccrccccccces Covsccve sess 40 
Longfellow’s PoemS8.---....++++ereeeereee seeeeeeecens 40 
John Halifax, Gentleman. .-+--+++ eer eee Mulock «40 
The Last of the Mohicans..----+++++++++- Cooper -40 
Tales from Shakespeare--+: ---+++++> seeeee Lamb 40 
Child's History of England..-----++++++++- Dickens 40 
Seven Little Sisters.--++++++ srrrsseeeeee Andrews 45 
Each and All.... ccc ctcccccccccceccccces Andrews 45 
Ten Boys....---ssccescccccereresececees Andrews 045 
The Water Babies.-----+++++essrereeeee - Kingsley 40 
Tom Brown’s School Days.--++-++++++++++- Hughes -40 
With Lee in Virginia. ..--+-++esereeer eres Henty 40 
Polly Oliver’s Problem.---.---+ +++ seeeee Wiggin 54 
Boston Tea Party..--+++-+++- ecccececcece Watson +27 
Norse Gods and Heroes.-«--++++++++eseees Klingensmith .20 
Bow Wow and Mew Mew---ee-seerereree eevcencccece ‘ 18 
Stories Mother Nature Told.-.-----++++-- . Andrews — 45 
The Story Hour..---++-++eeereseeeees Wiggin & Smith .70 
The Lien of the North.----+-+++e+eeeeeee Henty .40 
Under Drake’s Flag....--+++e++ sree eeeees Henty .40 
Jaunt Through Java....--+ee sere eeeeceees » Ellis .40 
Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag—My Boys......----- Alcott .67 
Aunt Jo’s Serap_Bag—My Girls.......--- Alcott 67 
Editha’s Burglar...---+++eereeeeeeeeeeees Burnett 34 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard.......--- Kirby .B0 
Five Little Peppers. -----+-+++eee rere eereees Sidney 95 
Tom. The Bootblack. ..-- +--+ eee+ eee ecee Alger .42 
Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories... «-++++++++++ 42 
Bathe 2c oc cece cccv cece ccccsscvetecsesove Carey 40 
Not Like Other Girls. ...----+eee+ seen eee Carey 40 
David Copperfield. ....---+ e+e eeedeeeees Dickens .40 
Franklin’s Autobiography.---....++++e+e+ seer eeeeeeee 40 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales....--.+-++++eeeeeeeee cere ecerecee 40 
A Wonder Book.......++eeee cere ceceeees Hawthorne 40 
The Sketch Book. .....----see+seeeeeeees Irving 40 
TWAS « obi ddd 0.0 06 boc 6.0000 o600 pevcpocess Scott .40 
Treasure Island........es++ cess cceecccess Stevenson 40 
Gulliver’s Travels... ..++eeeeceeeeeeeeecs Swift .40 
The Chaplet of Pearls..----+++++++++++++ Yonge 40 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe--------+--- Yonge 30 
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Aunt Diana... 200 cence ee ee ere ge eeee Carey 24 
Polly, A New Fashioned Girl...---+++++-+ Meade 24 
Nature Myths and Stories. .-----++++++++ -- Cooke .28 
Miss Toosey’s Mission and Laddie.----+-++ «+++++++++> -22 
Adventures of a Brownie. +--+. ++++++++ +555 Mulock .30 
Elsie Dinsmore.........--+ Uinhkees shages Finley 75 
Poor Boys Who Became Famous...-------- Bolton .95 
Girls Who Became Famous....-.---+++++: Bolton 95 
Swiss Family Robinson..-....-+--- eeeeee Wyss 40 
Ten Nights ina Bar-room.....--+++++ +++ Arthur 40 
The Evolution of Dodd....-...+--++ eeees Smith 40 
Barriers Burned Away...---++++-+++eeees Roe 65 
With LaFayette at Yorktown..------+++-+- Otis .68 
Old Greek Stories.........02+ cece cececeee Baldwin 41 
Adventures of Ulysses....--+++-+-++++++++ Lamb 27 
Arthur Bonnicastle.........-.--+-eeeeeeees Holland 45 
Arabian Nigh’s Eatertainments...-.--+++++ eeeeeeeeeces -40 
Boys’ Heroes......+-..-seeeececeeeee eee Hall .60 
Her Benny..------seeeeeeeccereecececece Hocking .65 
King of the Golden River...-..-----++++++ Ruskin 24 
Magna Charta Stories......-.----++++eee Gilman .60 
Rab and His Friends. ........-+-+-+eeeee- Brown .22 
Ten Great Events in History..-.----+++++- Johonnot - .48 
Two Years Before the Mast....--.-++-+++- Dana .40 
Washington and His Country..-------+--- Irving 12 
The Man Without a Country..----+-+-++++- Hale 34 
Marjorie Daw. ..-.-se. cece seer cree eeeeee Aldrich .70 
Children’s Life of Abraham Lincoln....... Putnam 82 
Captain January...--....+--+ sees cere cree Richards 35 
Legends of Red Children....-.---+++++-++ Pratt .27 
Stories of Kindergartens.....--..-.++++e+. Wiltse .23 
Stories of Great Inventors........--ee cece cece cececes 24 
detene af CLAORE PEEMs 6 <s.s co 400'es 0600 S60) Be cblene 640% 24 
Stories of Heroic Deeds.....--- +--+: eeee- Johonnot 27 
What Tommy Did.....---- ..ee eee eeees Miller .BD 
Brooks and Brook Basins.......---+++++++. Frye .53 
Round the World in Myth and Song....... Holbrook 54 





The above list of books was prepared by E. L. Whitney, 
Superinten¢ nt of Schools, Hillsboro, N. Dak. The list is 
designed for a rural school library and can be bought in sub- 
stential binding, for about fifty dollars. 








COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC.—(I1I/.) 


1. Multiply 328 in turn and rapidly by (1) 12}, (2) 25, (3) 
374, (4) 50}, (5) 62, (6) 75, (7) 87}, (8) 112}. (9) 1374, (10) 
1621, (11) 187}. 

2. Multiply 252 by each of the following in turn and rap 
idly :— 

(1) 83, (2) 163, (3) 25, (4) 33}, (5) 413, (6) 58}, 
(8) 75, (9) 83}, (10) 108}, (11) 1162, (12) 133}, (13) 
(14) 158}, (15) 1663, (16) 183}, (17) 1914. 

3. Change to the form of per cent. :— 

(1) 3,4,45$.%.35 (2) 4.3.3.85 (3) 484-45 (4 vee dpe dhe 

4. Express in fractional form : — 

(1) 50p.e., yPp-c., 165 Pp. ¢., 123 p. c., 
8} p.c.; (2) 75 p.c., 40 p. c., 60 p.c., 80 p.c.; (3) 663 p. c., 
374 p.c., 625 p.c., 874 p.c.; (5) 41% p. c., 584 


-\-e22 
i ) 6655 


141;, 


25 p.c., 20 p.c., 33 


83}; p.c.; (4 
p- c., 913 p.c. 








GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS, 


BY ESTELLA J. FRENCH, BOSTON. 


By an American born in Turkey. 

The Turkish Situation. 
1902, pp. 182-191. 

An articie which would be helpful in understanding the real 

of the Armenian Massacres, the abduction of Miss 


Review of Reviews, February, 


causes 
Stone, and the relations between Turkey ard the other great 
powers. Two good maps. 

Abdul Hamid (152). The Empire becomes Moslem (183). 
the Capitulations (184-185). Ex-territoriality 
Where the Sultan failed (186-187). 
Armenian massacre and its cause (187). 
lem (188-189). The Armenian remnant (190). - Persian gulf 
issues (190-191). 
Williams, S. M. 

The New California. 

753-764. 


Two full-page and eighteen smaller pictures of life in Sibe- 


Minimizing 
again asserted (185). 
Macedonian prob- 


Munsey’s Magazine, March, 1902, pp. 


Interesting reading for pupils. 
753-754). 


The Siberian railway 


ria, with good descriptions. 

Russian government Siberia a country of mar- 
The 
Irkutsk, the Chicago of Sibe- 


The Amur river ranking with the Nile, Mississippi, 


755). (756). 


velous promise 
people (757). Viadivpstock. 
ria (760). 
{mm 1iz9n. 


ani the Manchuria in the grip of the ‘+ bear” (762). 


Cheita, the Colurado Springs of Siberia (762). Other cities 
(763). Mineral resources and the Cossacks (764). 
Smythe, William E 

Irrigation in the West. Review of Reviews, January. 1902, 
pp- 70-80, 


for the 
vast areas of arid land in the West. 


A plan of action national government to reclaim 
and thereby double the 
productive capacity of the United States. 


Tne present situation (75). 


} From the national standpoint 


76). Relation of states to nation (77). Need of good local 


laws. Dest water laws those of Wyuming (78). Practicable 
measure; the 


“9 , 
Harger, Charles 


lines on which it might be framed and its merits 


18 measure the President's opportunity (80), 

Moreau. 

Oklahoma and the Indian Territory as They Are To-day, 
Review of R views, ‘February, 1902, pp. 177-187, 


An illustrated account of the two territories and the contrast 
between them. 

All gradations of altitude and moisture. The great ‘‘open- 
ings.” Largest cities (177). The Indian Territory; its 
people and laws (178). Indian allotment (179-180). State- 
hood (180). Centre of western settlement (181). 


By a Practical Forester. 

Our Wealth in Trees. 

pp. 778-779. 

A short article, showing how the Germans regard the impor- 
tance of the preservation of the forest. 

Old forest laws. Germany leads the way in forestry educa- 
tion (778). Careful training of the student. How the furest 
never grows less, though trees are felled each year (779). 


Munsey’s Magazive, March, 1902, 





NATURE STUDY. 


BY W. W. CHAMPION, 
Williamsport, Pa. 








A BRIEF BUT SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE FOR 
TEACHERS. 


1. The Object.—To lead the pupil to observe, to 
think, to express thought, to take an interest in 
nature, to increase the desire for pure knowledge, to 
acquire information by his own efforts, to get knowl- 
edge at first hand, to enable him to solve problems 
and gain knowledge without outside help. 

It can ‘be made a basis for language work, draw- 
ing, color-study, geography, and reading. 

2. How and When.—The purpose not being so 
much to impart information as to gain power, not to 
make the pupil acquainted with the multitudinous 
forms of nature, but to put into his hands the key 
whereby her secrets may be disclosed and her mys- 
teries unlocked,—the choice of time and materials, 
—how, when, what,—should be determined by the 
environment, the season, the bent of the teacher and 
inclinations of the pupils. Strength comes with ex- 
perience. Begin with that which is nearest at hand, 
with that about which you are most familiar; pro- 
ceed from the simple to the more complex. Let the 
time be that which best suits, but above all have a 
purpose and a plan in all that you attempt to do. 
Make haste slowly. 

3. The Materials at Hand.—A. Birds. Their 
coming and going, forms, colors, nests, food, songs, 
habitat, family relation, birds of prey, game birds, 
winter birds, migration, uses subserved by birds. 
Call attention to feet, legs, beaks, wings, etc., show- 
ing relation of form to use. Make bird calendar, 
showing time of arrival of birds and observations 
made by pupils. Use good pictures of birds, calling 
attention to family and individual characteristics. 
Anecdotes of bird-life observed by pupils, ete. 

B. Animals. Begin with home pets, rabbits, 
puppies, kittens. Make comparisons of size, color, 
habits, food, uses. Compare feet, hair, legs, teeth, 
ete. Use pictures, stories, anecdotes by pupils. 
Bring out family relationships—cat and tiger, dog 
and wolf. Wild and domesticated animals. Winter 
habits of animals. Animals that prey, fur 
bearers. Make collection of animal pictures, arrang- 
ing them by countries or zones.- Lead up to adapta- 
bility of structure, to animal and 
Develop differences and likeness 
man and animals. Compare 
structure of birds and animals, hair and feathers, 
wings and forelegs or arms, ete. 

(. Plants, trees, flowers, seeds, etc. 
and develop its parts—roots, stem, leaves, flowers, 
fruit; the uses of each, the necessity for sunlight, 
heat, moisture, air; form, color, structure, growth; 
flower, calyx, corolla, sepals, petals, stamens, pistils, 
anthers, pollen, seed-pod. Seeds—make collection, 
their shapes, means of distribution when 
ripe, observe their germination and growth, the food 
seeds; those used by man, by animals; nuts, fruits, 
berries. Make lists and, better still, collections, 
huds, runners, cuttings, bulbs, roots, ete. 
De- 
velop differences between trees and shrubs, herbs 
Make lists of the neighbor- 
hood, gather flowers, leaves, and fruits. Make list of 
useful plants; where do they grow best, what con- 


some 


needs of 
its place in nature. 


between skeleton of 


obser’ eC 


srowth by 
Always use concrete object when at all possible. 


trees in 


and grasses. 


stitutes their value. How do trees grow, how does 
the cornstalk differ from the tree in its growth; 


trees that shed their leaves, those that do not, 


Take a plant © 


Gather autumn leaves and paste them on cardboard, 
draw their shapes and write the proper names on 
the cards. Bring in branches with buds; have buds 
in the schoolroom to open in the spring. Note how 
the new leaves and flowers are folded and wrapped 
in bud, how bud is protected from the weather. 
Cut open bud of horse-chestnut, using glass. What 
trees put forth their buds before their leaves? How 
plants climb; shapes and kinds of stems, hollow, 
jointed, hairy, angled, prickly, thorns, tendrils. 
Study the leaf, simple, compound, shapes, edges, 
footstalk, stipules, ribs; veins, etc. Bark, uses, kind, 
value; woods, hard, soft, uses, value, supply, grain, 
annual rings, cell structure, sap, ete. Always have 
materials suitable for lesson and have children. col- 
lect specimens. 

D. The Earth. Learn the four primary rocks,— 
granite, limestone, sandstone, shale; their color, 
form, composition; fossils, fracture, crystals. Study 
the destruction of rocks, by heat, cold, water, vegeta- 
tion. The formation of gravel, sand, clay. How 
are sand-bars and gravel-bars formed. Soil. Min- 
erals and metals, ores, veins, mines, uses of minerals, 
or metals, from whence, value. Make collections. 

EK. The Weather. Length of night and day, 
causes. Keep record of temperature, clear and 
cloudy days, rainfall, snowstorms. Obtain weather 
report and note the success or failure of the pre- 
dictions. Have thermometer in unexposed position 
outside of schoolroom, and have pupils take readings 
at stated intervals. If possible, have a rain gauge; 
chart the temperature line for the week, month, and 
term. Note the number of days there is sleighing, 
skating, when the creeks close, when they open, etc. 
Keep a school diary or calendar in which the pupils 
record their observations. 

4. Correlation.—Make use of selections of poetry 
and prose. Learn short poems referring to nature. 


Use nature books for supplementary,reading. Make 
collections of pictures for use in your classes. Use 


the dictionary freely for words and terms not 
familiar to all. Make your work concrete; let the 
children find out for themselves; do not talk too 
much, suggest and direct, but above all, be sure you 
know where you are at. The work will grow easier 
and more attractive as you progress. 

A course of nature work, be it ever so simple, if it 
be well thought out and presented in a likely man- 
ner, will make for success. 





SOME MASSACHUSETTS FIGURES. 


—_—_— 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CLARENCE F. CARROLL, 
Worcester. 





COST PER PUPIL. 


We iio 0 Wk i ohh oon ed oe ve camped oe Swoblag eed hage He ¢ $35.19 
Holyoke ..-+ see cccccceecccccsccvccesccsvescsscceves 34.00 
Springfield ..... 2... cscee cece cece cece ceeeccsenceeceee 33.37 
DE SLi gh. bil is GAds ae Cha) 40d Ord ES bees eee awea 32.86 
DN Le Soll ts Sib 5 he eee Piney ee eA eT 047k ee 30.34 
Medford occcoscccsce Spas ce beens ue bend ss 0s Vase t 30.04 
Fitchburg ...-.--cee cece cece cece seen censcccsvess oe 29.44 
je ON a ea 9b bus 5. eee bth at aa ee @ When it wen ae 98.51 
Cambridge ....- +++. -+eeeeeees pene Sues cece. Fike becw ene 28.50 
NN Ne oo eed ob be dab ewen> wath «6500 ue wees 27.81 
TR BG bn 6 bn'b 010. G04 cna eb oar eshensdbeee demon eevien sé 27.58 
pF PETET UCL TST LPT R ETT OL C PTC CY aL 97.51 
NINE, . t.0 12 ove ¥6 606 oO ASL 4n kee OEE TS LSS ood chests 26.69 
ee yd) METRES CETTE Y CEA ORE TP CP TEE Cae 96.34 
LYNN cece cece cece cece ceee rece eens csencssssren veces 26 20 
Wee EL c's ob cere s as Whee weet ehhh cokb eect ees RROD 
CNN sie brn. gk 5 9'6:0,6 CORA OOD Mb DTO 0.04 Dd aR ID COM oE NS 24.26 
eS teite la ad, caidas cus aie bh dbeeieg ke smn’ s 23.50 
ON NE FOU fs pb be 06d 40O8 FR ees 08d veneer epeecd 99.15 


SOME HIGH SCHOOL FIGURES. 


The following table will show the number of high school 
pupils enrolled to the 1,000 of population, in the largest ten 
cities of Massachusetts :— 


§ E ie 
~ lool ow 
a ge $3 
é £8 “2 
° a 26 
By 4 = 6 
WOrcester secs cocccoctders 98,767 2,460 25 
Somerville... .......+++++++52,200 913 17 
Combes inns. cenccavicess 81,643 1,192 14 
BAMEEL ¢cs.cbiccdvoure gens wn 84,367 1,149 14 
LAWTFENCE «2666200000 0++52, 164 755 14 
L YOR cee decisctiespevrecse 62 354 836 13 
GMs orb hb crs coenehs aps 496,920 6,271 12 
Springfield ..............-51,552 640 12 
New Bedford .........+++-55,251 493 7 
Wall BAVOP occ cd ossecece »+ 89,203 665 9 


(Based upon the sixty-fourth annual report of the Massa, 
chusetts State Board of Education), —Annual Report. 





is) 





as in don’t for do not, doesn’t for does not. 


nounce. 
tracted into I’m not, and your're not or you aren't. 
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ANTI-AIN’T CLUB. 
nw a6 \ 


BY EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS. 





In conversation it is usual to contract many verbs, 
Vulgar 
usage often makes contractions of its own, and one 


of the worst of these is the negative form ain’t, 
which is made to serve for am not, are not, ete. It 
is clear that am not cannot be contracted; for con- 
traction consists in omitting or shortening some 
vowel (like 0), and if you omit the vowel o from am 
not, the result is amn’t, a word too hard to pro- 


But I am not and you are not can be con- 


A very large proportion of boys and girls say ain’t. 


If the study of grammar should teach them any- 
thing, it should teach them not to do this, but to 
use the proper contractions. 
should be an anti-ain’t club. 


Every grammar class 
It should be a club 
for the promotion of isn’t and stich forms. But we 
shall never be wholly rid of this error until boys 
have courage to say isn’t on the playground. Some 
hovs who are not afraid of a hot ball or a rusty gun 
are afraid to say isn’t for fear of being thought pre- 
Now some forms of speech would be pre- 
A lad who always said “Cannot 
But there 
A boy 


centious. 
tentious in a boy. 
vou go?” would ‘sound like a little prig. 
is nothing priggish in refusing to say ain’t. 


who says isn’t can play ball as well, shoot as well, - 


and if necessary fight as well as the boy who is con- 
tent with the slovenly expression ain’t. 

The correct conversational equivalents of ain’t are 
civen below. They should be mastered perfectly, 
and the student who has learned them should never 
again say ain’t, exeept in joke. Notice that in many 
eases there are two correct equivalents of the in- 
correct expression. 
Singular, in statements. Singular in questions. 
am I not? 
aren’t you? 
isn’t he? 


i’m not 
you're not or you aren’t 
he’s not or he isn’t 
Plural, in statements. ural, in questions. 
we're not or we aren’t. aren't we? 
vowre not or you arent aren’t you? 
they’re not or they aren’t aren’t they? 

Applied, English Grammar, the Macmillan Co. 


GRADES FOR INSTRUCTION IN USE OF 
DICTIONARY. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT COLSTON, 
Teachers’ Institute, San Antonio. 

1. Say the alphabet, beginning at a or at z. 

». What letter next after or before —? 

3. Which comes first, k or i? 

|. With reference to alphabetical order arrange 
the following: dust, den, daddy, door, drive, darling, 
drink, eté., adding one more word and re-arranging. . 

>. Make a list of words that must come between 
eat and cup. 

In such an exercise cat and eup correspond to the 
iwo words at top of page in dictionary—key words. 

Dictionary introduced and described. 

The principal function of the dictionary is to in- 

cate the usage of speakers and writers whose tal- 
ents and accomplishment entitle them to leadership. 
- attitude is in no sense autocratie or dictatorial. 


Lexicographers are no exception to the rule that 
ibsolute agreement on all subjects amongst men is 
npossible. Each one has his linguistic idols, and 
Cs preference to their usage. 
| recognize that the claim of every child under my 
pervision to a thorough knowledge of the use of 
dictionary is mandatory; and so long as I may be 
d responsible for the course of study of the public 
ools of San Antonio..I shall urge that every child 
wve fourth grade shall have a portable dictionary 
\l shall be skillful in its use. 

We diverted at key words. 
6. Note the key words at the top of each page in 
limiting 


ur dictionary. They are, so to speak, 


rds on each page. Verify. 
The key words on a page are and 
‘ ud — be on that page? Why? Verity, 


eee ge Ae ee 





8. Who can mention another word that should 
be on that page? Verify. 

9. If you open your dictionary in the middle, ap- 
proximately, what initial letter would you expect the 
words to have? 

10. Open your dictionary at initial M. 

11. Note key words. ‘Tell if mat is on that page. 
If it is, verify; if not, must you look forward or back- 
ward for it? 

Let sections 1, 2, 3, ete., prepare for a “Match.” 

12. The teacher dictates a list of carefully se- 
lected words; as each one is found credit on the board 
to that section is given. The section having most 
credits is successful. Dictionaries with indexed 
leaves should be barred from this contest. 








THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 

Some events cannot be fully measured at the time of 
their occurrence. It requires decades and even cen- 
turies to disclose their full significance. Standing at the 
primal springs of some river, one can but imperfectly 
imagine what the stream may become before it meets 
and mingles with the sea. 

Little did either France or the United States realize on 
that eventful last day of April, 1803, of what lay in the 
sale by the one, and the purchase by the other, of that 
vast and unknown territory called “Louisiana.” But 
at the distance of a century one is able to gauge some- 
what the event that at one bold business stroke doubled 
the area of the young republic; and made possible the 
founding of a dozen great and masterful states. Next 
to the winning of its national independence, the pur- 
chase of Louisiana had, perhaps, the largest influence on 
the future of this country. 

As the centennial anniversary of this event approaches, 
its romantic story will interest and fascinate sturdy and 
studious patriots. And something of its true significance 
will appear as the facts are carefully recited. 


I. 
EARLY OWNERS OF LOUISIANA. 


Before the American colonies had gained their free- 
dom, the continent was in the possession of three of the 
most powerful nations of Europe. England controlled 
the Atlantic seaboard from Maine to Florida, with a 
large unknown “hinterland” stretching back to the 
Mississippi. The portion dominated by Spain lay along 
the Pacific coast, from southern Mexico to northern Cali- 
fornia, and reaching far inland from the ocean, e~ 
tween the Mississippi and the Spanish strip to the west, 
and in the far north, in that section now known as 
Canada, lay the possessions of France. 

Intrepid French voyageurs and explorers—whose 
praises have been so ably sung by Parkman—had forced 
and found their way along the larger streams. One of 
the most adventurous of these pioneers—Robert Cavalier 
de la Salle— made his way from the northern wilds down 
the muddy current of the Mississippi to its outlet. And 
in 1682 he gave to the undefined section lying to the 
west the name of “Louisiana,” in honor of his sovereign 
—Louis the Grand, 

Jean Baptiste Lemoyne was governor of the territory 
in 1718, with headquarters at Biloxi. But he was deeply 
interested in New Orleans, and sent his engineer there 
to lay out a great military square, to be called ‘“‘La Place 
d’Armes.” This to-day is “Jackson square.’ In the 
centre of this plaza arose a tall pole, from which the flag 
of Bourbon France proudly floated,—a white flag with 
three golden fleur-de-lys conspicuous on its folds. 

In 1718, under the guidance of a financial adventurer, 
John Law, France went into a wild-cat currency scheme 
to replenish her empty treasury. The famous “Joint- 
Stock Mississippi Company” was organized, with Louisi- 
ana and all its unknown, and, therefore, marvelous, 
wealth and resources as its security. The shares were 
eagerly taken up, and for a time the financial fever ran 
high The greatest excesses of stock-jobbing and 
gambling were indulged in. But early in 1720 the bubble 
burst. and France settled down into a bankruptcy far 
worse than that which she had sought to relieve. 
Louisiana had well-nigh ruined her. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, it 
apparent that the question of their American possessions 
could only be settled between France and England by 
the sword. In 1756 the savage Seven years’ war began. 
The domination of America was the great issue. But it 
was destined that France should not have permanent 
sovereignty on this continent. Most bravely did her 
soldiers dare and die in defence of her interests, but the 
Gaul was finally compelled to yield to the Saxon, The 


became 


fall of Louisbourg in 1758, and Montcalm’s defeat on the 
Plains of Abraham in 1759, were premonitions of how 
the struggle would end. Pitt was proving himself more 
than a match for Madame de Pompadour, 

In 1763 the “Peace of Paris” was signed, by which 
England secured the whole of Canada, and enlarged her 
colonial borders to the Mississippi. The treaty was so 
humiliating to France that it was called “Honteuse’”’ 
“The Shameful.” And then, in a moment of disgust 
with her American experiences, she determined upon a 
complete abandonment of her possessions on this con- 
tinent, and ceded the territory of Louisiana to Spain. 





SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 
BY ADDISUN L. JONES, WEST CHESVER, IA. 

The older boys in the school are more interested 
in athletics. It is advisable to recognize this tend- 
ency and foster the spirit prompting the boys to 
viay fairly and well in all games. A committee 
representing the school board, faculty, graduates, 
aml the boys should be formed. This committee 
will aim to have the largest possible number of boys 
gain the admitted benefits of athletic exercises, and 
as few as possible suffer from the incidental evils. 
The boys should form an athletic association and 
adopt rules formulated by the committee. The boys 
will play better, will make a general reputation for 
gentlemanly conduct in the field, will study harder 
to get a place on the teams, and there will be a school 
spirit that will promise much for regularity of at- 
tendance and character building. Some boys will 
play out-door games, all boys and girls should take 
part in them. - Competitive sports have great at- 
tractions to youth, but need regulation and oversight. 
Girls as well as boys need health-giving, out-door 
sports, and no girl should be permitted to give to 
study a minute that belongs to health, any more 
than she should be allowed to give to fun: the time 
that reasonably belongs to her serious duties —Re- 
port, 


CATION OF CITIES. 


BY EMMA F. EAMES, 
Harvard Summer School. 





A STUDY IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

May there not be a better way of learning the 
location of cities than that often employed; i. e., 
iemorizing the name of the state or country, part 
of state, and body of water, if any? Would it not 
he desirable .to group cities according to the geo- 
graphical circumstances that made it desirable to 
‘ertain points, and shall we not 
s have developed from these 


locate villages a’ 
find that our lyr e «ii 
villages beecau-e a combination of geographical con- 


ditions mace sueh devel nent possible and 
natural ? 

Consider, for example, our eastern manufacturing 
cities. Beginning in the interior of Georgia, follow 
the somewhat irregular Jine 
mont, or hilly district, from the 


Here the rivers, passing somewhat abruptly 


separating the Pied- 
A‘lantie coastal 


plain. 


from a higher 40 a lower level, make such a steep 
descent as to furnish water power for manufaciur- 
ing. 

Columbus, Macon, Augusta, Richmond, and Tren- 
ton are located at points where water-power is sup- 
plied.in this way. ‘These points are really strategie 
points for the location of cities, as this line of separa- 
tion hetween Piedmont and coastal plain is fre- 
quently, as in the case of Richmond and Trenton, 
the limit of navigation on the rivers, and thus op- 
portunities for manufacturing and commerce are 
combined. 

As the coastal plain toward the south is of con- 
siderable width, some of these cities are a consider- 
able distance inland, but near New York city the 
the hilly district and the 


coastal plain reaches the coast, and the eastern and 


dividing line between 
southeastern portions of New England, with the ex- 
ception of Cape Cod peninsula, are included in the 
Water abundant in. this 


hill country. power i3 


[Continned on page 489} 
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The N. E. A. was organized at Philadelphia in 
1857. 

The establishment of the United States bureau of 
education was largely due to the efforts of the 
N. E. A. 

During the last fifty years France has gained only 
3,000,000 in population, while Italy has gained 
12,000,000, Austria 15,000,000, Great Britain, 
14,000,000, Germany 21,000,000, the United States 
54,000,000, and Russia 62,000,000. 


Now let all enterin earnest upon the campaign for 
a grand meeting of the N. E. A. at Minneapolis, July 
7-11. This should be even larger than the Detio t 
meeting, which was the third largest in the history 
of the N. E. A. From Boston the fare will range 
from $29.50 to $33.50, plus membership fee, accord- 
ing to routes, for the round trip. 

The pilgrimages to Washington are in progress. 
This is the grandest outing that teachers take, al- 
ways excepting their mid-summer excursions. There 
is slight excuse for any teacher not to visit the Na- 
tional Capital. The rate is made very low, and the 
accommodations and personal attention are all that 
is desired. For instance, for the teachers of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., a long way from Washington, the 
entire expense for eight days is but $36.00. 

Greek and Latin were never more studied in the 
high schools of the United States than they are to- 
day, but a smaller per cent. of the high school 
students study Greek. The increased attendance 
is largely from those who come specifically for the 
new branches, or rather because Greek and Latin 
are not insisted upon. They would not have come 
at all under the old regime. That they do not study 
these subjects has no significance. 

Miss Kate Oassatt McKnight was elected school 
director in Allegheny, Pa., on February 18 by the 
efforts of the children of the ward, with whom she 


-had established a great popularity. Miss McKnight 
is vice-president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Woman’s Clrbs, and is prominent socially in Alle- 
gheny and Pittsburg. She has entertained the chil- 
dren of Allegheny each summer with outings and 
parties, and when she became a candidate for school 
director they took it up as their own fight and can- 
vassed the ward from end to end in behalf of her 
candidacy. The Young Men’s Civic Club of the city, 
which had been befriended by Miss McKnight, also 
entered the contest, and the result was a large 
majority for her. 





——- 


RURAL SCHOOL ISSUES. 


The following rural school issues are receiving at- 
tention wherever there is a determined purpose to 
improve the conditions. Until these are all accom- 
plished, the country-bred child will be at a disad- 
vantage :— 

Consolidation of country schools. 

Free transportation of pupils to and from schools. 

Beautifying school grounds. 

School libraries. 

School sanitation. 

Schoolroom decoration. 

Instruction in the elements of agriculture. 

Rural high schools. 











PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


To Newark, N. J., is due the credit of originating 
the Parents’ Association, and it was the Franklin 
school, with its energetic principal and corps of 
teachers, that led the city in this movement on Janu- 
ary 19, 1898. On the second Wednesday of each 
month from October to May inclusive the Parents’ 
Association meets in the school assembly room at 8 
p.m. Any parent or guardian having children at- 
tending school, or any person interested in educa- 
tional matters, is eligible to membership. 

No action of any kind shall be considered admis- 
sible or shall be allowed which shall interfere with 
or be contrary to the rules of the board of education. 
Debate on any question in any regular meeting 
whereby criticism of the school, its officers or 
teachers, may be involved shall be considered inad- 
missible, and shall not be allowed. Literary and 
musical assistance from the pupils of Franklin 
school shall be encouraged. So far as may be pos- 
sible, an address from some educator shall form a 
part of the program at each regular meeting. 

This movement is worthy of encouragement. 








DEFECTS IN SCHOOLS. 





Hasn't the time come for some plain talk about 
style of treatment often indulged in relative to the 
defects in the schools. The man who will declare 
with emphasis his abhorrence because this, that, or 
the other unimportant method or device in discipline, 
in reading, in history, or in geography is “dead 
wrong” will call forth applause from the undiscern- 
ing, who like to hear a brave man “tell the truth.” 
Mr. A. tells how ridiculous and even vicious it is to 
have a pupil in the class in reading tell in his own 
language what he has read. He should read it in 
such a way that he will appear to be telling it in his 
own language all the time, and to have him mangle 
it afterward is the height of absurdity. If the 
speaker chances to be an official, there is consterna- 
tion among the rank and file, who forthwith seek to 
suppress the fact that they have considered this 
method highly meritorious. 

Next month there appears an equally noted edu- 
cator, who says reading in school has no merit unless 
the reader understands it so thoroughly and is so in- 
terested in it that he can with ease give the thought. 
“The mere reading,” he says, “may be the repetition 
of meaningless words, while the individual expres- 
sion of it deals with the author’s thought.” 

Now the teacher is in despair, and her only hope 
is that she may know which kind of a crank the next 
visitor is. 

One day in Topeka a man found himself in need 
of the services of a tailor. A visit to an expert with 
the needle soon gave him a comfortable feeling. 


“How much?” 

‘Fifteen cents.” 

“Cheap enough at twice the price.” 

A look of consternation came over his face at the 
thought of what might have been, and with a look 
and tone of despair he said:— 

“Vell, de next man say, dear at half de price. I 
vish I could know vich is vich.” 

This comes to be the attitude of a multitude of 
teachers when experts and officials refuse to allow 
a teacher to choose her own ways and means of 
reaching a given result. 

That style of writing and talking is now so nearly 
obsolete that it ought to be easy to complete its re- 
tirement forever. 

There are some general results for which we can 
hold teachers and local officials responsible. 
Stated in whatever way we please, these required re- 
sults of the school amount to this: Securing interest 
on the part of the pupils, of the school board, of the 
parents, and of the taxpayers; clear perspective as to 
essentials of knowledge, of processes, of thought, of 
culture, and of character; opportunities for discover- 
ing and developing special taste, aptitude, and talent 
on the part of the unusual child. 

Whenever all of these are attained, it is im- 
material by what method or device this end is 
reached, and it is a species of impertinence to meddle 
with the ways and means of the teacher who gets 
the desired results in reasonable time. 

There is no method or device under the sun that 
is best for all teachers and all schools at all times. 

If the desired ends are not reached, it is for the 
teacher with such expert and official assistance as she 
can get to find out why they are not reached. 

Nothing will do so much toward exalting teaching 
to the highest plane of activity and character as 
giving teachers and their direct supervisors freedom 
in methods and devices. That is best by means of 
which a given teacher can secure the keenest and 
most healthy interest on the part of the school, and 
of the community, can get most nearly a right per- 
spective as ‘o cssentials in every phase of thought and 
action, and can accomplish the most for the excep- 
tional child. There is a study of defects that makes 
these results practically unattainable, there is a 
broad and ennobling treatment that makes them al- 
most inevitable. § 


’ 








RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


_ 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF COMPULSORY EDUCA- 
TION LAW. 

The compulsory education law of Indiana, the 
supreme court of that state holds, is not an unau- 
thorized invasion of the natural rights of a parent. 
The natural rights of a parent to the custody and 
control of his infant child, the court says, case of 
State vs. Bailey, 61 Northeastern Reporter, 730, are 
subordinate to the power of the state, and may be 
restricted and regulated by municipal laws. One of 
the most important natural duties of the parent is 
his obligation to educate his child, and this duty he 
owes not to the child only, but to the commonwealth. 
If he neglects to perform it or willfully refuses to do 
so, he may be coerced by law to execute such civil 
obligation. The welfare of the child and the best 
interests of society require that the state shall exert 
its sovereign authority to secure to the child the op- 
portunity to acquire an education. Statutes making 
it compulsory upon the parent, guardian, or other 
persons having the custody and control of children 
to send them to public or private schools for longer 
periods during certain years of the life of such chil- 
dren, have not only been upheld as strictly within 
the constitutional power of the legislature, but have 
generally been regarded as necessary to carry out 
the express purposes of the constitution itself. To 
carry out the enlightened and comprehensive system 
of education enjoined by the constitution of the 
state of Indiana, a vast fund, dedicated exclusively 
to this purpose, has been set apart. Revenues to the 
amount of more than $2,000,000 anfually are dis- 
tributed among the school corporations of the state. 
No parent can be said to have the right to deprive 
his child of the advantages so provided, and to de- 
feat the purposes of such munificent appropriations, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The strike of freight handlers, teamsters, and 
affiliated organizations in Boston the past week 
threatened to be almost as obstinate and disastrous 
as the similar strike in San Francisco last year, 
which paralyzed business and commerce in that city 
for many weeks. Happily, wiser counsels prevailed, 
and through the mediation of Governor Crane an 
arrangement was reached by which the labor leaders 
agreed to order their men back to work, while the 
governor pledged himself to use his influence with 
the railroad managers, against whom the strike was 
first directed, to procure a modification of the rules 
of which the unions complained. The real misery 
of the situation lies in the fact that by no means all 
of the men who are ordered back will find their 
places waiting for them. A “sympathetic” strike 
like this leaves a good deal of irritation among em- 
ployers, whose business has been struck at for no 
fault of theirs. 

Bo oe co 


Secretary Long’s retirement from the cabinet is 
the execution of a purpose formed before the death 
of President McKinley, and delayed at first by un- 
willingness to embarrass the new administration, and 
later by the nécessity of seeing the Schley case 
through to its settlement. When Mr. Long was 
called into the cabinet, no one could have foreseen 
the difficult work which would fall to him. The war 
with Spain was essentially a naval war; and it 
afforded the first test of modern fighting ships. Mr. 
Long was a civilian, with no more special knowledge 
of naval affairs than the average congressman or 
other public man; but he rose to his new responsibili- 
ties, and his administration of the navy department 
makes a brilliant chapter of American history, un- 
dimmed by a single error for which he was respon- 
sible. His successor, Representative Moody of 
Massachusetts, has the breadth and executive eca- 
pacity which will enable him to maintain the high 
standard of efficiency already reached. The only 
ground for deploring his appointment. is that it per- 
ceptibly weakens the Massachusetts delegation in the 
house. 

* * * 

Twice within a fortnight, the intrepid General 
Delarey, with his commando of tattered Boers, has 
inflicted upon British arms the most serious reverses 
they have experienced since the early months of the 
South African war. On the first occasion, he turned 
suddenly upon one of the British columns which had 
been pursuing him in the Free Stae, routed it, took 
away its baggage and wagons, and captured four or 
five hundred prisoners. On the second occasion, he 
make a night attack on a force about the size of his 
own, led by General Methuen, and practically anni- 
hilated it, taking four guns, a pom-pom, all the bag- 
vage and provisions, several hundred prisoners, and 
(reneral Methuen himself. This is the same luckless 
general who was so long halted at the Modder river 
by General Cronje, and remained there “bottled up” 
until released by Lord Roberts’ great forward move- 
ent in overwhelming force. 

* * + 

It may be that this solemnizing reverse will deepen 
the interest in England in Mr. Broderick’s new 
scheme for an imperial army. Mr. Broderick’s idea 
is that whenever Great Britain is engaged in a war 
in which imperial interests are effected, the colonies 
should be looked to to supply fixed military con- 
tingents. He looks to India for three army corps, 
to South Africa for two, to Australia for two, to New 
Zealand for one, and to Canada for four militia army 
corps; and he reckons that, with six army corps from 
the United Kingdom, Great Britain would be pro- 
vided with an army which would compare favorably 
with those of the continent. The colonies have 
shown courage and devotion in going to the relief of 
ngland during the present war, but it is one thing 
(0 make such sacrifices spontaneously and another 
io have them exacted as a part of a general system. 

* cs * 

Nhe United States supreme court has declared the 
Illinois anti-trust act invalid, on the ground that by 
expressly exempting agricultural products and live 


stock from its prohibitions it violates that equality 
of operation which the federal constitution requires 
of state legislation. This decision is of the utmost 
importance, for it clearly covers not only the Illinois 
statute, but similar laws in other states. There are 
more than a dozen states,—among them Georgia, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas and Wisconsin-——which have enacted anti-trust 
laws which, while drastic in other particulars, have 
exempted from the prohibitions against combination 
either agricultural products, or labor organizations, 
or both. All these laws would appear to be uncon- 
stitutional unless the exceptions are amended out of 


them. 
% x x 


“Thanks in part to the great fires at Waterbury, 
Conn., and at Paterson, N. J., the hre loss in the 
United States and Canada for the shortest month of 
the year reached a little more than $21,000,000,—a 
figure which the underwriters will hope not to see 
equaled for many months to come. Yet only 
$6,000,000 of this great total is credited to those two 
conflagrations. ‘here were more than 200 fires 
which occasioned a loss of more than $10,000 each. 
It is now generally believed that both the Waterbury 
and the Paterson fires were caused by electricity. 
This confirms what has come to be the prevailing 
opinion among underwriters, that electricity is, in 
one way or another, the chief cause of the appalling 
increase in fire losses of late years. 
* ** ** 

‘Two incidents of the week throw an interesting 
light upon the way in which the United States is 
now regarded in Europe. One is the announcement 
that the government of Austria-Hungary is about to 
raise its mission at Washmgton to the rank of an 
The other five great European powers had 
already taken this course. The other is an official 
explanation from Russia, forwarded through the 
American anrbassador at St. Petersburg, of Russia’s 
attitude during the war with Spain. This explana- 
tion shows that Russia refused to have anything to 
do with the famous joint note of April 14, 1898. It 
is also exactly in accord with the German account 
of that note, namely, that it was not a digest of the 
views expressed at the conference of ambassadors, 
hut that it was framed by Lord Pauncefote and 
offered by him at the opening of the conference. 


embassy. 


. = * 

Speaking of ambassadors, the issue which has been 
raised over the precedence to be given to ambassa- 
dors at such official functions as the recent memorial 
service to President McKinley may seem like a 
tempest in a tea-pot; but it involves one of those 
fine points of international etiquette to which great 
importance is attached. At the McKinley service, 
following, it is said, the precedent established at the 
similar services in memory of Lincoln and Garfield, 
the committee of arrangements gave the ambassadors 
seats behind the supreme court. The ambassadors 
have made official complaint and are understood to 
have made representations to their governments re- 
garding what they consider a slight. The claim of 
the ambassadors is that they are personal representa- 
tives of their sovereigns and are entitled to the pre- 
cedence which would be given their sovereigns them- 
selves. The president and secretary of state are 
understood to share their view. The incident is re- 
erettable, and it might furnish a pretext later for 
some slight upon an American ambassador which 
might cause inconvenience and annoyance. 

k * * 

Prince Henry’s departure was accomplished, like 
all the incidents of his crowded tour, without mishap 
and on schedule time. His last visit was at Phila- 
delphia, where he, for once, overstayed the prescribed 
time in his inspection of the Cramp shipyards, and, 
with the delight of a boy, declared that he could 
have spent days there. His last formal speech was 
at Philadelphia, and in it he took occasion, with per- 
fect candor and obvious earnestness, to deny all re- 
ports that his visit to this country had had any sec- 
There was a final interchange 


ond object whatever. 
of messages of farewell between the Prince and the 
President, and of messages of regard and apprecia- 


tion between the Kaiser and the President, which 
were far from being perfunctory. So closed this un- 
usual international episode, without a single un- 
pleasant incident to mar it. 
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section, but the geographical conditions are some- 
what different from those which furnish the water: 
power of the southern cities previously mentioned. 
New England was the scene of extensive glacial 
action. The ice in its movement cut away a great 
deal of rock and earth and carried this debris for 
varying distances. As the ice melted, this material 
was dropped, clogging river valleys, and turning 
many rivers aside into new channels. In some in- 
stances the amount of material was so great that the 
river was held back, forming a lake. As the lake 
filled with water brought to it by the head waters of 
the river, it overflowed at the lowest point in the 
river, and wandered along, finding a new course for 
itself. All these clogged rivers in seeking new chan- 
nels followed the slope of the surface, very possibly 
across some ridge of rock, covered by the earthy de- 
bris which had been deposited there by the ice. As 
the rivers deepened their channels, the rock was 
reached. The rivers were unable to cut into the 
rock very rapidly, but the softer material which 
composed the river beds above and below the rock 
were rapidly worn away, resulting in the formation 
of falls or rapids at the point where a river crossed 
a ledge of rock. In this way at many places in New 
England water power is furnished, determining the 
original location of many manufacturing cities. 
Among the cities located where falls or rapids have 
been thus produced are Lowell, Lawrence, and 
Nashua on the Merrimac river, Lewiston, Turner’s 
Falls, Pawtucket, Waterbury, and Fall River. 
Another group of manufacturing towns and cities 
might be made in which water power is not used. 
Even such cities are not entirely independent of geo- 
graphical control, because a manufacturing business 
is not likely to be extensive except where commer- 
cial communication is good. If commerce is car- 
ried on by natural water ways, the geographical con- 
trol Although not quite so obvious in 
regions where commerce is dependent on canals and 
railways, a moment’s thought will show that the 
topography of the country still exercises a control- 
Canals are not ordinarily constructed 


is evident. 


ling influence. 
in a very rugged country because the expense is so 
great. Railroads follow river valleys, and if they 
must cross mountain ranges, they are usually laid 
through river gaps. 

Other cities naturally grow up where there are 
good harbors. The early settlers took advantage of 
such places and thus some of our oldest towns are 
on the coast; e. g., Salem, Boston, Plymouth, New 
Haven. Some of the best harbors along the Atlantic 
coast are drowned yalleys; i. e., bays which have 
been formed by a gradual depression of the coast, 
sea to extend some distance inland. 
mentioned above were formed in this 


allowing the 
The harbors 
way, as also those of Rio Janeiro, San Francisco, 
Hong Kong, and Sidney. Providence, Norwich, 
Augusta, Bangor are at the head of navigation on 
rivers where such navigation has heen made possible 
hy the drowning of the river valleys. 

Towns are not likely to develop into commercial 
cities of importance merely’ because they are so lo- 
cated as to receive and send away products, unless 
their position is such that they are natural outlets for 
a productive region.. Cincinnati is a natural outlet 
for a great area of farming and grazing country; 
Philadelphia for a mining district; Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, and New Orleans for a cotton district; Chicago 
for a large area producing wheat and other grains and 
lumber. Chicago’s natural fitness for a commercial 
centre is not at first so apparent as that of Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, or Philadelphia, but Chicago, like 
Detroit, draws on a large peninsula, lying to the 
west and northwest. Chicago attracts produce from 
a larger region than Detroit, and has, therefore, 
grown to be a much larger city. 

In such ways as these the pupils in our schools 
will receive a more logical presentation of facts than 
is sometimes given them, and because it is more 
logical, it will be better remembered. 
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ONE HISTORY LESSON. 


Dear Journal: A short time ago you gave an account 
of a day in historic Salem. May I bring to you the ac- 
count of one lesson in history that we have had annu- 
ally for the past four years, namely, a day spent in 
visiting this wonderful city of Salem? It is the actual 
account of one of the trips. 

This is what was accomplished with a part of a class 
of girls from twelve to sixteen. Fair weather was im- 
posed as a condition, and that all should look out for 
their own electric car fares and pay to me the expense 
of mileage. Luncheons were taken and eaten on the 
train just before arriving in the city. 

An hour’s ride brought us to our destination, and 
twenty minutes past twelve found us all ready to start 
from the station. We walked up Washington street, and 
stopped for a moment where the small fountain of city 
water occupies the spot. of Hawthorne’s famous “Rill 
from the Town Pump,” and also brought us to the cor- 
nor where formerly stood the first church of Salem. 
Now can be seen in Daniel Low & Co.’s beautiful silver 
store the famous souvenir spoons with the witch and 
pins. Here, also, is the public square where Endicott 
cut the cross from the English flag. 

We turned to the left and visited the old witch house, 
or Roger Williams house. The kindly proprietor of the 
drug store in the building allowed us to go into the 
room where was held the trial of the so-called witches. 
A few minutes were spent in the room upstairs, fur- 
nished with ancient furniture. Down North street we 
continued our way, crossing North bridge, and reading 
the inscription on the monument which records the turn- 
ing back of the British troops by Colonel Timothy Pick- 
ering, thus preventing the capture of the ammunition 
stored in North Salem in pre-Revolutionary times. To 
the right we turned‘a corner, and visited the court rooms, 
where are shown the witchcraft relics—the pins that 
were brought into court,.claimed to be used by the 
witches in tormenting people, the history of the trial and 
the death warrant. Leaving these gruesome relics, we 
came again to Washington street, and stopped to read 
the inscription on the tablet which marks the place 
where Giles Corey was pressed to death for refusing to 
plead on the charge of witchcraft. : 

Now we turned to the east, and passed down Essex 
street, until we reached the Essex Institute, where we 
obtained a mammoth key, and entered, at the rear of 
the building, the sacred walls of the tiny church where 
Roger Williams preached. The place contains many 
historic articles, all of which were eagerly noted, the 
desk of “Billy Gray,” Hawthorne’s desk, an old- 
fashioned settle, and a communion table and christening 
stand being among them. An all too short time was 
spent in the Essex Institute, so full of historic articles 
that a book is needed to describe them. Before leaving 
this building, we rested for a few minutes on the hos- 
pitable granite steps; for there was still much walking 
to be done, and the little feet were tired. 


Crossing the street, we entered the East India mu- 


seum, which is worth a trip for its own sake. It was 
interesting to note that, while one pupil would be par- 
ticularly attracted by one section, butterflies, for in- 
stance, others would care little for these, and would 
spend most of their time in front of the birds, others 
with the animals, and still others among the East In- 
dian curios. 

It was hard to leave, but I had promised a sight of 
Hawthorne’s birthplace and the “House of Seven 
Gables.”” So there we wended our way, gazing our fill, 
and also looking over the fair expanse of Salem harbor. 

We now began to retrace our steps, and went through 
Derby street. We stopped at the custom house, where 
Hawthorne was collector, and we even climbed the tower 
for the view over the town. We through 
Charter street, looking upon the ancient stones of the 
Charter-street burying ground, and beholding the solemn 


passed on 


front of the house where was laid the scene of “Dr 
Grimshaw’s Secret.” Did we see a spider on the win- 
dow? Perhaps so. 

Here we are at the station. There is still some time 
to spare, and the feet were not too tired to turn into 
Norman street, and so up Broad street, and stand for 
a few minutes in front of the famous Pickering house, 


the birthplace of Colonel Timothy Pickering. We came 
back through Chestnut street, and thought with awe of 
the wonderful people that had passed beneath the grand 
This completed our circuit of the city. 


trees. 


One minute of four saw us on the train homeward 
bound, tired, happy. By seven o'clock the last one was 
safely landed from the electrics, and the day was done. 

Before taking the class, I made myself perfectly 


familiar with the route, taking pains to reckon the time 
for walking and the time to be spent at each place. 
Friends warned me that it was a great responsibility, 
and that we would be all tired out, They did not tell 
me of the pleasure of spending a day with the class in 
a different way from the formal meeting in the school- 
room, and the lasting interest developed in history. So 
far, at least, I have never once regretted the going. It 
seems to me to be one of the most profitable days, as it 
is certainly one of the most enjoyable of tae school year. 
Elizabeth Homer Baker. 


Robinson Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 








OUR BOOK TABLE. 
By George E, Atwood. New 


HIGHBR ALGEBRA. 
The Morse Company. 182 pp. 


York and Boston: 

Price, 60 cents. 

The extension upward of the college courses and the 
extension downward of the preparatory courses makes 
a place for advanced work in the preparatory schools, 
and clears away much that formerly was assigned to col- 
lege work. It is to meet a definite need in this direction 
in the mathematical course that Mr, Atwood has made 
this “Higher Algebra.’”’ This algebra is really a supple- 
ment to his well-known “Standard School Algebra.” It 
is a single volume in defined parts, ro that each part can 
be studied independently, but it covers the most extended 
preparatory course. The book begins with quadratic 
equations, and includes progression, the binomial 
theorem, logarithms, permutations and combinations, 
higher fractions, equations and roots, and miscellaneous 
examples for test. It is very convenient in size and gen- 
eral usability. PRL We 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC FOR GRAMMAR 

GRADES. Based on McLellan & Dewey’s ‘Psychology 

of Number.” By J. A. MeLellan, LL.D., and A. F. 

Ames. New York: The Macmillan Company. 369 pp. 

Price, 60 cents. 

All that need be said to make clear the scope and pur- 
pose of the book is said in the title. It is a book by 
Dr. McLellan on “Psychology of Number.” If there was 
no other reason for the sale of the book, curiosity would 
give it large publicity. There have been many who hesi- 
tated to accept the “psychology of number,” on the 
ground that it could not be made practical. Here is the 
demonstration of its practicability. The surprise is that 
the subjects are the same that we have had for many 
years. The fundamental processes take more than 100 
pages, The first great surprise is the introduction of 
square root immediately after division on the 103rd page, 
before fractions. Another surprise is the use of the 
multiplication table, beginning with 2x1 is 2, Without 
the slightest quarrel with the multiplication table, I do 
protest against the use of the “‘one” therein. If this is 
psychology of number, it is no less idiotic, Adding num- 
bers horizontally is senseless, also. Of course these are 
mere specks, not worthy of mention, but for the incon- 
gruity of such things in a book surpassingly good in 
many ways. The real practical glory of the book is in 
its examples, which are refreshing:— 

7% of my age is 21 years 
¥% of my age is ? years. 
My age is ? years. 

What is your divisor here? Your multiplier? 

Find the total area of these lakes: — 

Lake Erie, area, 7,750 square miles. 

Lake Ontario, area, 6,950 square miles. 

Lake Michigan, area, 22,000 square miles, 

Lake Superior, area, 31,500 square miles. 

The imports to the United States from Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines, from January 1 to July 31, 
1899, were: — 


1899 Cuba. Porto Rico. Phil'ppines 
SORT ie 6 iiss vvbiviee in’ $994,220 $63,481 $348,019 
POE 6 co ne dj oe dee tae 2,307,940 124,618 271,003 
PORPCR AG ick ¥02teer bones 3,398,723 349,785 147,452 
P| SNC aig epg a ae 4,419,712 782,172 937,164 
| ee TEE OT POE 4,762,970 647,179 622,101 
SE cca ckvave coon ¥evetee 3,614,904 814,803 61,882 
| Se eee ry Or rare cc 2,632,845 448,267 880,515 


Find the total in each case. 
In the following examples, find the gain and also the 
selling price:—- 


Gain 
Cost. Per Cent. 
$ .40 124% 
$ .39 334%, 
$ .65 20 
$2.60 25% 
$2.10 684 
$ .28 144% 
% .48 164% 
8 .16 3744, 


These are samples of the examples all through the 


book. 

LIPPINCOTT’S BLEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. 
Monroe Rawlins, A. M. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott 
Company. 348 pp. Price, 80 certs. 

This is a text-book to stand with and complete the 
Lippincott Series of Arithmetics by the author of pre- 
vious numbers in that series. It is modeled after the 
arithmetics in general make-up, and advisedly so, for, 
upon that plan, it is concise, systematic, and logical, with 
abundance of example. It is “clementary,” and the es- 
sential elements of algebra are made plain and distinct. 
The subject is carried through quadratic equations, and 
answers to problems are given at the end. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By Henry P. 
Warren, L. H. D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 482 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. 

“Stories from English History” are brief stories very 
well told indeed from the history of England. The 


editor has selected the epoch-makirg chapters, and their 
stories are told by historians who are specialists in this 


line in a way both brief and forcible. They have made 
each epoch significant with some person as the central 
figure of each epoch. The book is admirable for use in 
school, or for the home library. The book is fully illus- 
trated, and the illustrations are equal to the text. The 
way in which the book appeals to a boy of ten years old 
speaks more for it than any review. It came with a 
list of fascinating Christmas books, including Mabie’s 
“Norse Stories” and Bennett’s delightful “Master Sky- 
lark,” But the “Stories from English History’ was 
chosen first to read and return to again as a favorite 
when the others were read, and some of the stories are 
read again and again, 


SCHOOL MUSIC ABROAD. By J. Spencer Curwen. 
London: J. Curwen & Sons. 140 pp. 

The author of this brochure visited public schools on 
the continent and in America, with the express purpose 
of studying “methods for cultivating music in schools.” 
He has given a very concise and exact record of his ob- 
servations, with his impressions of the results of those 
methods. The book is a very interesting comparative 
study of the subject, and one that might be very helpful 
in suggestiveness, The writer, in his visit to America, 
was not very fortunate, and we certainly should not be 
willing to accept his illustrations as typical of the aver- 
age work in music done in this country, But a glance 
at his pages might serve to help us see ourselves as 
others see us for our own good. 

ZOOLOGY. An Elementary Text-book. By A, EB. Ship- 
ley, M. A., and EB. W. MacBride, M. A. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 8vo. 632 pp. 

The aim of the authors of the present text-book has 
been to produce a manual that shall make the student 
acquainted with the broad principles upon which the 
modern science of zoology is based. It is of but little 
use to present a mass of dry facts, no matter how true 
or even vital they may be for the student to memorize. 
This fact is recognized by the authors, and they have in 
consequence striven toward the encouragement of origi- 
nal investigation as the best and surest method of mak- 
ing the student a zoologist. They have stated zoological 
facts clearly, so that those who lack previous knowledge 
of the subject facts may grasp an understanding of 
them, and, in doing this, they have skillfully avoided the 
a of the printed description with needless de- 
tails, 

Nature study has been greatly popularized within the 
last few years, and students are turning more and more 
toward the investigation of the life that is around them, 
to the study of the birds, the wild animals, insects, and 
animated nature of all kinds, and they find in such study 
much more that is interesting, perhaps, than could be 
the case with the study of languages that have long since 
been dead, To students of this kind Shipley and Mac- 
Bride’s “Zoology” will be found very helpful in that it is 
a progressive text-book, and one subject is made to lead 
easily to another, making previously acquired knowledge 
useful in the study of new types that may or may not 
be related. The keys that are made features in the 
Davenport book are here entirely wanting, but the array 
of facts is larger and the consideration of modern 
zoology is herein far more serious. 

Histology, embryology, and palaeozoology are but 
scantily considered, in which it would appear that the 
authors had discriminating judgment as if the student 
becomes interested in these branches through his study 
of the facts set forth in the text-book they have pre- 
pared it will be easy for him to find ways and means of 
pursuing these branches, and if not it were entirely use- 
less to include them. 

There is a frank admission in this book that the final 
word has not therein been spoken. Zoology is indeed 
an unstable science, and certain theories and hypotheses 
that are valid to-day are not so to-morrow, because of 
new discoveries and enlarged knowledge. The present 
contribution to the scientific literature in the field of 
which it treats will be found exceedingly valuable to 
those whose studies lead them along zoological lines. 


LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICHON. Bdited by 
G. Castegnier. 
L’ENFANT DE LA LUNE. Edited by Edith Healy. 

New York: American Book Company. 

These two texts present interesting and diversified 
reading for elementary pupils. “Le Voyage de M. Perri- 
chon” is a four-act comedy, based on the love of two 
men for a maid, and is full of bright dialogue and amus- 
ing situations. 

“L’Enfant de la Lune,” instead of being a fairy story, 
as its name might indicate, recounts the adventures of 
a little French girl separated from her mother by a 
frightful railway accident. The action of the story takes 
place, partly in France, partly in Colorado, and the ad- 
ventures of la petite Juliette are followed with interest, 
until in her beloved France she and her mother are once 
more united. 

3oth books are in themselves well worth reading, and 
they have been edited with great care, as well as pro- 
vided with vocabularies which fit them especially for 
their use as school readers. They are a welcome addi- 
tion to the many good texts now available for the use of 
young students of French. 


In Heath’s Home and School Classics “Robinson 
Crusoe’ is published in an edition excellent for home or 
sehool, Dr. Edward Everett Hale writes the introduc- 
tion, and there are numerous illustrations by C. E. Brock 
and D. L. Munro. This edition also appears in four 
separate parts. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 60 


cents, 

Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice” is published as 
No, 49, in the Standard Literature Series, issued by the 
University Publishing Company of New York, 
Boston, and New Orleans. This series has already 
made its reputation. Its issues are published quarterly 
at 60 cents per annum, 
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HE MACMILLAN COMPANY wishes to call the attention of teachers and others interested 

to the Tarr and McMurry Series of Geographies, by Professor R. S. TARR and 
Dr. F. M. McMURRY. It is confidently believed that these books are in entire harmony with 
sound pedagogical principles, consistent with the highest standards of scholarship, and yet. 
written from the view-point of the student and not from that of absolute science. 


THE THREE BOOK SERIES 5 THE FIVE BOOK SERIES 
First Boox (4th and 5th Years), Home Geography and First Part (4th Year), Home Geography..... sak be 40 cents 
the Earth as a Whole........2..- ee eeeeeeee 60 cents 

SeconpD Part (sth Year), The Earth Whole.... 40 cent 
SeconD Book (6th Year), North America............ 75 cents (sth Year) ° a. ag a ote 40 cents 
Turrp Boox (7th and 8th Years), Europe and Other TutrD Part (6th Year), North America......... -.». 75 cents 
NN 52 oa bal c's hb cnaateaee ae teen b09 Chas oe 75 cents FourtH Parr (7th Year), Europe, South America, etc. 50 cents 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES FirtH Parr (8th Year), Asia and Africa, with Re- 

New England Supplement ..............0-:eeeeee: 80 cents view of North America and Local 
New York-Supplement.... ...........+.. a ety Daa 30 cents DP ONNNN eis sos. 5 one t Fo45 os vee tots 50 cents 





The Child Life Readers 


Child Life—A Primer, 2 = H i 25 cents NTERESTING in subject matter. Full of 
themes that appeal to the child. Carefully 
ae 9 

Child Life — A First Reader, . : , 25 cents and evenly graded. Artistic and unhack- 
Child Life in Tale and Fable — A Second Reader, . 35 cents neyed illustrations. Waterproof covers 
an which may be cleansed without injury. 
Child Life in Many Lands — A Third Reader, . : 36 cents Preparation for Geography. Introduction 
Child Life in Literature — A Fourth Reader, : : 40 cents to literature. The lowest prices. All these 
: ° features and many others equally attractive 

Child Life — A Fifth Reader, . . . . . 45 cents mark the Child Life Readers. 





A Text- Book of Applied English Grammar 


By E. H. LEWIS, 
Professor of English in the Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
Price, 35 cents. 
This book rests on three beliefs: that most children of thirteen, or thereabout, can be interested, and profitably interested, in a simple 
but systematic study of what is sometimes shunned as “technical” grammar; that instructive exercises in oral and written composition should 
largely take the place of parsing in the grammar school ; that by the use of pictures and other devices these exercises can. be made sufficiently 


spontaneous to serve the ends both of elementary composition and elementary grammar. 
A pupil may learn to punctuate by instinct after his written work has been pointed for him over and over again, but without some clear 


notion of principal and subordinate clauses he will never be sure of himself. 





Public School Arithmetic for Grammar Grades 
Based on McLellan & Dewey's ‘‘ Psychology of Number.”’ 
By J. A. McLELLAN, A.M., LL.D., anp A. F. AMES, A.B. 
Price, 60 cents. 


This book, based upon sound psychological principles, stands for a needed 
reform in the methods of teaching Arithmetic. 


Special Features :— 
The treatment of the subject is in strict line with the idea of number as measurement, through which the mind gets its fundamental 


number experiences. 
The book is carefully graded and teachable. It appeals to the child’s own experience. 


The miscellaneous exercises at the end of nearly every chapter afford ample opportunity for review. 

The practical nature of the problems. They relate to the social, agricultural, industrial, commercial, etc., life of the community. Thus 
they give vitality and interest to the subject and furnish information of real value. 

The sane and practical use throughout the book of the ratio idea. 

The gradual introduction of the unknown number X, as an instrument of solution. 





A Laboratory Manual in Physics 
For Use in High Schools. 
By HENRY CREW, Pu.D., anp ROBERT R. TATNALL, Pu. D. 
Price, 9O cents. 
In this volume the first aim of the authors has been to present a set of laboratory directions confined to experiments which are elementary, but 


which are selected in such a way as to give the student a thorough and consecutive course in experimental physics. The second aim is to make the 
Finally, this volume is intended to make the teaching of physics easier for the 


The apparatus required for a series of experiments chosen from this volume 
References to seven text-books are given. 


instruction sufficiently detailed to be readily intelligible to the student. 
teacher as well as to make the learning of physics easier for the student. 
is very simple and can largely be made in an inexpensive shop attached to the laboratory. 





The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Avenne, NEW YORK 





100 Boylston Street, BOSTON 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 


erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 

















#DUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


March 27-29: Michigan Academy of 
Science, Ann Arbor. 

March 24-28: Winnebago County (IIl.) 
Teachers’ Institute, Rockford. 

March 27-28-29: Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club, Ann Arbor. 


March 27-29: Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 27-28-29: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Temple College, 
Philadelphia. 

March 30: Inland Empire Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. 

March 28-29: Central Illinois 
Association, Monmouth. 


Teachers’ 


April 1-3: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto. 
April 2-4: Northern Nebraska Teachers’ 


Association, Norfolk. 


April 3-5: Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
Washington. 
April 3-4-5: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 


Association, South Bend, 

April 3-5: Southeastern Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association, Auburn. 
April 3-4-5: Southern Illinois 

Association, Centralia. 
April 3-4-5: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington. 
April 4-5: Northwestern Ohio 
tendents’ and Teachers’ Round 
Association, Van Wert. , 
April 4-5: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Monroe. 


Teachers’ 


Superin- 
Table 


April 3-5: Northeastern Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, Valley Falls. 

April 10-12: Northeast 
Association, Spencer. 

April 11-12: District Teachers’ 
tion, Harrodsburg, Ky. 

April 11-13: Iowa State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Spencer. 


Iowa Teachers’ 


Associa- 


April 22-24: Florida Colored 
Association, Fernandina. 

April 23-24-25: International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Boston, Mass. 

April 24-26: Northern Illinois 
Association, Ottawa. 

April 24-25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ottawa. 

May 7-8-9: Western Drawing . Teachers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 16: New England School Superintend- 
ents, Boston. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 7-11: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Teachers’ 


Teachers’ 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. : 


It is expected that President George 
Emery Fellows’ book will come from the 
publishers in season for the opening of 
the spring term of the preparatory 
schools, It is entitled “Recent European 
History.” It is the second volume of his 
Mediaeval and Modern History. 

The Houlton high school now boasts a 
modern gymnasium and athletic associa- 
tion, The basement of the school build- 
ing has been fitted out with Indian clubs, 
dumb bells, and other apparatus, and also 
a fine bowling alley. 

The Maine Teachers’ Association, for- 


*merly the Maine Pedagogical Society, will 


hold its annual meeting at Waterville in 
the city hall next October. 

W. W. Walton, superintendent of 
Wayne schools, has been elected princi- 
pal of Washburn high school. 

Foxcroft academy has recently been 
granted the right certification to Welles- 
ley College in the following subjects: 
English, algebra, plane geometry, Eng- 
lish history, Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man (Minimum A), and chemistry. In 
addition to Wellesley, the academy also 
certifies to Mt. Holyoke, Tufts, Colby, 
Bates, and the University of Maine. 
ares VERMONT. 

The salary of Charles L. Simmons, 
superintendent of the Bennington graded 
schools, has been raised from $1,400 to 
$1,500, 

Martin S. Vilas of Burlington, princi- 
pal for two years of the Randolph high 
school, has been admitted by the supreme 
court to practice as an attorney in Ver- 
mont. 

State Superintendent W. E. Ranger, 
Superintendent W. A. Frasier of Rutland, 
and Principal Philip Leavenworth of the 
Castleton normal school, recently at- 
tended the meeting of superintendents at 
Chicago. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ORANGE. State Agents G. T. Fletcher 
and Walter Sargent made an official visit 
to the Orange schools Thursday, March 6, 
and held a teachers’ meeting in the after- 
noon. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. Dr. Robert P, Keep of the 
Free Academy was a guest at the ban- 
quet tendered Prince Henry in Boston, 
Principal C. CC. Russell of the 
Wequonnoc schools, Taftville, is doing ex- 
cellent work as teacher and supervisor. 
The local night schools have been un- 
usually well attended this winter. 

Cheney Brothers, the famous silk manu- 
faciturers at South Manchester, have 
offered to erect a large school building in 
the ninth school district, and to present 
it to the district. The offer has been 
unanimously accepted. Plans calling for 
a structure large enough to accommodate 
several hundred pupils will be draughted 
and submitted to the district authorities 
for approval. Cheney Brothers have 
given other school buildings to the town. 


DANBURY. Edward G. Bourne, pro- 
fessor of history in Yale University, de- 
livered a lecture before the Danbury 
Teachers’ Association March 7, at a well- 
attended meeting in the high school 
rooms. A number of people besides the 
teachers heard and enjoyed the lecture, 
which was on the subject, “The Value and 
Place of History in the Curriculum of the 
Public Schools.” 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
VIRGINIA. 


In his first message to the legislature, 
Governor A, J. Montague of Virginia de- 
votes much attention to the question of 
good schools and good roads. He forcibly 
states some wholesome truths in regard 





to the rural schools, and what he says 
applies in a large measure to every state 
in the South. “The tendency to multiply 
the rural schools,’ he says, “has greatly 
impaired the efficiency of the system, 
We need stronger schools with longer 
terms. Such schools will command 
better teachers and admit of the classifi- 
cation necessary to the best educational 
results. It is quality rather than quan- 
tity that counts in education. The state 
can better afford, as respects cost and 
efficiency, to transport its children to one 
good school than to put an indifferent 
school near the door of every patron. 
Such transportation has been found eco- 
nomical and beneficial in several of the 
states, and in time, doubtless, will be in- 
troduced into all sparsely-settled com- 
munities. Some central authority should 
be established in each county to fix the 
number of schools under such limitations 
and regulations as the state board of edu- 
cation may prescribe.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


On February 14th a large number of the 
state’s leading educators met in Raleigh 
in response to a call by Secretary McIver 
of the southern educational board, and 
organized themselves into “The Central 
Campaign Committee for the Promotion 
of Education in North Carolina,” The 
organization consists of an executive 
committee, a publication and press com¢ 
mittee, and a committee whose duty it is 
to write to the clergymen of the state 
and request each of them to preach at 
least one sermon a year on public educa- 
tion. A list of communities ready for 
immediate advance in education is being 
made, and speakers and campaign litera- 
ture will be sent to each of them. 


GEORGIA. 


The federation of women’s clubs of 
Georgia some months ago offered to sup- 
plement the funds that were raised by 
any county in the state to establish 
model rural schools. Nearly twenty 
counties have already responded, and the 
first of these schools has been opened in 
Madison county, with three well-trained 
teachers. In addition to the common 
school subjects, cooking, school garden- 
ing and various handicrafts will be 
taught, and a school library, a mothers’ 
club, and a fortnightly institute will be 
organized. President E. C. Branson, of 
the Georgia state normal has recently or- 
ganized one of these schools eight miles 
from the railroad. He states that the 
community of 200 people raised nearly 
$1,000 for this school. ‘‘We have a three- 
roomed schoolhouse,” he writes, 
“weatherboarded and equipped with 
modern furniture. We are building an 
adjunct for cooking and shop work. We 
opened the school yesterday with eighty- 
six pupils, and every father and mother 
in a radius of five miles was here.” 


TENNESSEE. 


The chamber of commerce of Knoxville 
has unanimously passed resolutions urg- 
ing the next legislature to increase the 
school tax of the state on real and per- 
sonal property from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents. In a lengthy discussion of the 
subject it was brought out that the aver- 
age school term for the state was only 
ninety-six days, and the average salary of 
school teachers only thirty-one dollars per 
month. One of the members in a vigo- 
rous speech advocated the _ resolutions 
from the commercial standpoint alone, 
declaring that an eight or nine months’ 
school term in the country schools of 
East Tennessee would be of immense 
financial value to Knoxville, as education 
not only increases the earning capacity of 
people, but also increases in like manner 
their desire to purchase more goods of 
every kind, 
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KANSAS. 


W. S. Pickens, associate professor of 
history in the state normal school, has 
been chosen principal of the auxiliary 
normal school at Hayes City. Professor 
Pickins has made a good record in school 
work for the past fifteen years in Kansas, 
and has become quite a factor in educa- 
tional meetings. Miss Anna Keller of 
Independence takes his place at the Nor- 
mal at Emporia. 

State Superintendent Nelson’s report 
gives the following for the state: School 
districts, 8,927; buildings, 9,406; teachers, 
11,614; school children, 508,854; valuation 
of school. property, $10,537,392; perma- 
nent school fund, $7,021,958; annual in- 
vestment, $52,000 for public libraries and 
apparatus; annual expenditure, $4,800,000; 
school buildings erected last year, 156. 
Kansas has the largest state normal in 
the world, and the largest agricultural 
college in the world. 

The Northeastern Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Valley Falls the first of 
April. 

Superintendent W. M. Davidson has 
been elected as superintefident of the 
Topeka schools for the eleventh time. 

The state reading circle board has 
adopted for the coming school year for 
the teachers of the state the ‘Literary 
Primer” and Hinsdale’s “Art of Study.” 
The state beard of education has decided 
that thirty per cent. of the questions in 
reading for teachers’ examinations should 
be based upon the “Literary Primer,” and 
that thirty per cent. of the questions in 
theory and practice should be based upon 
the “Art of Study.” 

John D. Rockefeller has offered the 
Hiawatha academy $10,000 on the condi- 
tion that it pass into the hands of the 
Baptist denomination of the state. The 
transfer has been made, and ex-Governor 
E. N. Morrill has announced that he will 
give $5,000 to meet Mr. Rockefeller’s gift. 





LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 weekly ? Situations always obtainabl . You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 








OUNG MAN, with College and 
Conservatory experience, desires 
position as Musical Director, or teacher 
of Singing, Piano, or Theory in Boys’ 
School or College, or as ie 
162 Halsey Street, Brooklyn. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


eee ev 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe - 

for theadvancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Bovvrn, A.M 

















STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BEOKWITS. 
QtaTE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address 

Touw G. Taowrson,. Princinal, 











FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





Goer LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winsnir TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 





March 26, 1902. 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


The borough presidents, have appointed 
the members of the forty-six local school 
boards, and the new system is now in 
full operation. In all the boroughs, ex- 
cept the Bronx, there is a representation 
of women, The appointments have given 
general satisfaction, . 

The annual meeting of the Male 
Teachers’ Association was held on the 7th 
instant. The following officers were 
elected: President, Silas C. Wheat, P. S. 


55; vice-president, Adolph Mischlich, P. 
S. 18; secretary, Walter A. Duke, P. S. 89; 
financial secretary, George E,. Johnson, 
P. S. 22; treasurer, Loron M. Burdick, 
P. S, 43. 

Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of 
the free evening lectures, presided at the 
seventh annual dinner of the New York 
library club on March 13, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carnegie being the guests of honor. Mr. 
Carnegie said: — 

“I would not rob the seeker after books 
of fiction, but I think that if a man was 
leaving his fortune for libraries, it might 
be well to fix it so that works of fiction 
less than three years old should not be 
included. Imagine the slaughter that 
would take place in three years. Yet 
what of a book that does not last three 
years? It might well cry out: ‘If so soon 
I’m to be done for, I wonder what I was 
begun for.’ 

“The longer I live the more I agree 
with Swift that the finest furniture of a 
room is books—even if you never open a 
book. Shakespeare, Marcus Aurelius, 
Montaigne—these are the _ everlasting 
flowers of human genius, and I tell you 
you’re in good company if you’re only 
looking at their backs. Let a man just 
look in books, and so far as I am con- 
cerned, I wouldn’t give what he gets from 
them for 999 sermons out of a thousand 
you hear in churches.” ‘ 

Cc. C. Burlingham, president of the 
board of education, spoke of the work 
that is being done in the public schools, 
and described some of the difficulties in 
the way of a proper working of the li- 
brary system in the schools, He said:— 

“We have great amounts of money to 


spend for books in the schools. We 
don’t know how to spend it. We want a 
plan now, to-morrow. We want to take 
the 400,000 children in the public schools 
of New York and train them so that they 
will be able to use the libraries Mr, Car- 
negie is to provide when they are built 

The last regular meeting of the 
Teachers’ Art Club was held on March 7, 
Dr. Haney presiding. The feature of the 
meeting was an address on “William 
Morris and the Cottage Industries of Eng- 
land” by Miss Mary Rogers. 

After speaking of the talented company 
which formed the Morris firm, and allud- 
ing to the part which Burne-Jones, the 
artist, played in the company, and in the 
Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, Miss Rogers 
said in part: “Out of the work done by 
Morris has grown the awakened interest 
in hand work and the industries now to 
be found in many English towns, Morris 
worked in expensive materials. His 
products could only be afforded by the 
wealthy. The cottage industries produce 
fabrics within the reach of even a mddest 
purse. 

“Different towns have seen their old 
crafts revived or new ones introduced. 
Some have turned to lace-making, some 
to metal-working, to carving, or to the 
production of print goods. The pros- 
perity which has come to the workers 
with this renaissance of hand labor is not 
the least remarkabje fact connected with 
the movement. To the young the attrac- 
tive foree of the great cities has been in 
a measure discounted, and in some cases 
whole towns have been transformed and 
their dwellers raised from abject poverty 
to thrift and comfort. Not a little of the 
impetus gained has come from the no- 
bility, who have set the approving stamp 
of fashion on the work of the artist 
craftsman as against that of the 
machine.”’ 

In illustration of her remarks Miss 
Rogers showed a number of examples of 
textiles from the Morris workshops and 
others gathered in an extended tour to the 
various villages in England, where the 
cottage industries are now carried on. 
Among the fabrics shown were weaves of 
strong and simple patterns, some soft 
and artistic silks, and some prints of full 
and harmonious colors, 
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tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 





“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real Jiterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


of the works of great authors at an early age. , 
With this thought and object in view, CHtLp Srupy oF TH CLAssics has been written. 
In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 


as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. ; : 
This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
NEW YORK: 
43 East roth St 


MYTHOLOGY. 


Price, 40 Cents. 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Sq. 











Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 





A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 








Best Work Yet Written. 


“ Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 





The manual lays ott only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHCAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 
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WHO —WHERE—WHAT. 


(Continued from Journal of February 27 } 








A 

Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., presi- 
dent of University of Wisconsin from 
1892-1901; b,. in Vermont in 1835; gradu- 
ated from University of Michigan; studied 
in Germany, France, and Italy; professor 
of University of Michigan 1867-’85; presi- 
dent Cornell 1885-’92; president Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin from 1892-1901. One of 
the leading university men of the country. 

Edward S. Alderman, D. D., president 
of Bethel College, Kentucky, since 1898; 
b. in North Carolina in 1861; graduated 
from Wake Forest College, North Caro- 
lina, in 1883; address, Russellville, Ky. 

Edwin A. Alderman, LL.D., president of 
Tulane University since 1900; b. in North 
Carolina in 1861; graduated from Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1882. 

Victor Clifton Alderson. acting presi- 
dent of Armour Institute, Chicago; b. 
in Plymouth, Mass., in 1862; graduated 
from Harvard in 1885. 

Francis G. Allison, professor of Brown 
University; b. in New Jersey in 1856; 
graduated from Harvard in 1897. Ad- 
dress, Providence. 

George W. Atherton, LL.D., president of 
Pennsylvania State College since 1882; b. 
in Massachusetts in 1837; graduated from 
Yale in 1863, Address, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

John P. Ashley, Ph.D., president of Al- 
bion College; b. in England April 14. 
1862; graduated from Ohio Wesleyan 
University in 1890; post-graduate, Boston 
University, Jena, Berlin, Oxford. 

W. D. Atwater, Ph.D., professor of Wes- 
leyan University since 1873; b. in Johns- 
burg, N. Y., May 3, 1842; graduated from 
Wesleyan in 1865; post-graduate, Yale, 
Leipsic, Berlin. Address, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Howard Ayers, LL.D., president of Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati since 1899; pb, in 
Olympia, Wash., May 21, 1861; graduated 
from Harvard in 1883; post-graduate, 
Germany, Strasburg, Heidelberg. Resi- 
dence, 1302 Burnet avenue, Cincinnati. 

B. D. Aylesworth, LL.D., president of 
Colorado State College since 1900; b. in 


- Athens, Ill., September 5, 1860; graduated 


president 
Address, 


from Eureka College in 1879; 
of Drake University, 1889-’97. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


B 


C. W. Barnes, president Illinois College; 
b. in Corry, Penn., in 1804; graduated 
from Yale in 1889. Address, Jackson, III. 

John H, Barrows, D. D., president Ober- 
lin College since 1899; b. in Medina, 
Mich, in 1847; graduated from Olivet Col- 
lege in 1867; author of several valuable 
works. 

James W. Bashford, Ph.D., president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University since 1889; _ b. 
in Fayette, Wis., May 27, 1849; graduated 
from University of Wisconsin in 1873; 
author of “Science and Religion.” Ad- 
dress, Delaware, O. 

Arlo Bates, professor of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology since 1893; b. in 
Machias, Me., December 16, 1850; editor 
of Boston Courier, 1880-’93; author of sev- 


eral interesting bocks. Address, 62 
Chestnut street, Boston. 

Katharine Lee Bates, professor of 
Wellesley College since 1888; b.in Fal- 


mouth, Mass., August 12, 1859; graduated 
from Wellesley in 1880; author of many 
literary books, and popular lecturer on lit- 
erature. Address, Wellesley, wass. 

General William H. Beadle, president 
of Madison (S. D.) state norma: school 
since 1889; b. in Parke county, Ind., 
January 1, 1838; graduated from Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1861; general in Civil 
War; member state legislature; state 
superintendent, 1879-’85; author of sev- 
eral books on teaching. Address, Madi- 
son, S. D. 

James H. Beal, president of Scio Col- 
lege; b. in New Philadelphia, O., Septem- 
ber 23, 1861; graduated from Scio College 
in 1884; has greatly promoted the pros- 
perity of the college. Address, Scio, O. 

James A. Beattie, LL.D., president of 
Eastern state normal school of Uregon 
since 1900; b. in Ohio May 11, 1845; 
graduated from Bethany College, West 
Virginia; superintendent of Ashland, O.; 
president of Bedford College, ind., 
1876-’81; president of Oskaloosa College, 
Towa, 1881-’89; president of state normal 
school at Nebraska, 1896-1900. Address, 
Weston, Ore. 

Guy Potter Benton, D. D., president of 
Upper Iowa University since 1899; b. in 
Kenton, O., May 26, 1865; graduated from 


Ohio Wesleyan University and Baker Uni- 
versity; superintendent of Fort Seott, 
Kan., 1890-'95; assistant state superin- 
tendent of Kansas, 1895-'yo. Address, 
Fayette, Ia. 

Thomas W. Bicknell, L.D., founder of 
Journal of Education; b. .n warrington, 
R. 1, September 6, 1834; graduated from 
Brown University in 1860; state superin- 
tendent of Rhode Island, 1869-’75; presi- 
dent N. E. A., 1885—Madison meeting. 
The prosperity of the N. E. A. and iis 
fund of $100,000 dates from his meeting. 
Address, Providence, R. I. 

John W. Bissell, president of Upper 
Iowa University, 1872-’99; b. in Canada 
August 4, 1843; graduated from North- 
western University, Address, Charles 
City, Ia. : 

Francis D. Blakeslee, president of Caze- 
novia Seminary, New York, since 1900; b. 
in Vestal, N. Y., February, 1846; gradu- 
ated from Syracuse University in 1872; 
principal of East Greenwich (R. I.) Semi- 
nary, 1887-’99. 

Charles A. Blanchard, D. D., president 
of Wheaton (Ill.) College since 1882;  b. 
in Galesburg, Ill., November 8, 1848; 
graduated from Wheaton College in 1870, 

Joseph P. Blanton, Lu.D., president of 
University of Idaho since 1898; b. in Cum- 
berland county, Va., January 29; 1849; 
graduated from Hampden-Sidney College, 
Virginia, in 1869; president of Missouri 


state normal school, Kirksville, Mo., 
1882-91; dean of normal department, 
University of Missouri, 1891-98. Ad- 


dress, Moscow, Idaho. 

Borden P. Bowne, LL.D., professor of 
Boston University since 1876; b, in 
Leonardville, N. J., January 14, 1847; 
graduated from University of New York; 
studied two years in Halle and Gottingen; 
author of “The Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer,” “Studies in ‘theism,’ ‘‘Princi- 
ples of Ethics,” “Metaphysics,” ‘“‘Introduc- 
tion to Psychological Theory,” and ‘“Phi- 
losophy of Theism,.”’ Address, 380 Long- 
wood avenue, Boston. 

Anna C. Brackett, prominent teacher 
and educator; b. in Boston May 21, 1836; 
graduated from Framingham (Mass.) nor- 
mal school; taught in East Brookfield, 
Mass,, Framingham normal school ihree 
years, high school, Charleston, S. C., two 
years, high school, Cambridge, one year; 
principal of St, Louis normal school nine 
years; principal private school, New 
York, twenty years; author of ‘“‘Education 
of American Girls’; translator of Rozen- 


kray’s “Philosophy of Education.”’ Ad- 
dress, 65 West Fifty-first street, New 
York. 


Ezra Brainard, LL.D., president of Mid- 
dlebury (Vt.) College since 1885, was born 
in St. Albans, Vt., December 17, 1844; 
graduated from Middlebury College in 
1864; tutor there 1864-66; professor there 
1868-’85; president since then. Special 
contributions to botanical science. Ad- 
dress, Middlebury, Vt. 

George H,. Bridgman, LL.D., president 
of Hamlin College, Minnesota, since 1883; 
b. in Canada August 2, 1841; graduated 
from Victoria University, Canada, in 1864. 
Address, St. Paul, Minn. 

Le Baron Russell Briggs, LL.D., dean of 
Harvard since 1891; b. in Salem, Mass., 
December 11, 1855; graduated from Har- 
vard in 1875. Residence, 140 Brattle 
street, Cambridge. 

Truman G. Browneon, president of Cali- 
fornia College, Oakland, Cal., since 1896; 


b. in Afton, N. Y., April, 1851; graduated 
from Colgate University. 

Martha McClellan Brown, educational 
reformer and lecturer; b. in Baltimore 


founded National W. C. 
professor of Cincinnati 
Address, 1024 Wesley 


April 16, 1838; 
T. U. in 1874; 
Wesleyan College. 
avenue, Cincinnati. 

John L. Buchanan, LL.D., president of 
University of Arkansas since 1894; b. in 
Smyth county, Va., June 19, 1831; gradu- 
ated from Emory and Henry College, Va., 
in 1856; state superintendent of Virginia, 
1886-’90; professor Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, Virginia; 1890-94. Address, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Henry A. Buchtel, LL.wv., chancellor of 
University of Denver since 1900; b. in 
Akron, O., September 30, 1847; graduated 
from De Pauw University in 1872. Ad- 
dress, University park, Denver. 

Gertrude Buck, Ph.D., professor of Vas- 
sar College since 1897; b. in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., July 14, 1871; graduated from Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1894; fellow in 
University of Chicago in 1895; assistant 
in University of Michigan, 1896-’97, high 
school, Indianapolis, 1897; author of 
“Organic Education,’ and many other 
works and monographs. Address, 20 La- 
fayette place, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Matthew H. Buckliam, LL.D., president 
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of University of Vermont since 1871; Db. 
in Leicestershire, Eng., in 1832; gradu- 
ated from University of Vermont in 1851; 
studied in Germany. Address, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Horace Bumstead, president of Atlanta 
University since 1888; b. in Boston Sep- 
tember 29, 1841; graduated from Yale in 
1863; studied in Europe; major United 
States army. Address, Atlanta. 

Mary B. Burt, educational writer; b. in 
Lake Geneva, Wis.; graduated from Ober- 
lin; teacher in Chicago schools ten years, 
Cook county normal school three years; 
member of Chicago board of education 
three years; author and editor of many 
text-books and other professional works, 
notably “Browning’s Women,” “Literary 
Landmarks,” and “The World's Litera- 
ture.” Adrdess, 416 West 118th street, 
New York. 

Nathaniel Butler, principal of prepara- 
tory school for Chicago University; b. in 
Eastport, Me., May 22, 1853; graduated 
from Colby in 1873; professor of Chicago 
University till 1886; professor of Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1886-’89; president of 


Colby, 1895-1900. 


Cc 

James H. Carlisle, LL.D., president of 
Wofford (S. C.) College since 1875; b. in 
Winnsboro, S. C., May 4, 1825; graduated 
from South Carolina College in 1844; pro- 
fessor in Wofford from 1854 to 1875, and 
president since then. Address, Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 

Winfield Scott Chaplin, LL.D., chan- 
cellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis; b. in Glenburn, Me., August .22, 
1847; graduated from United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 1870, LL.D. from Har- 
vard. Address, 1704 Washington avenue, 
St. Louis. 

George C. Chase, LL.D., president of 
Bates College since 1894; b. in Unity, Me., 
March 15, 1844; graduated from Bates in 
1868; post-graduate, Harvard, 1891-’92; 
professor of Bates, 1872-’94, making thirty 
years in that institution as professor and 
president. Address, Lewiston, Me, 

Thomas J. Conaty, Catholic prelate and 
educator; b. in Ireland August 1, 1847; 
graduated from Montreal College in 1867, 
College of Holy Cross in 1869; rector of 
Catholic University, Washington, since 
October 22, 1896; one of the leading edu- 
cators of his church. Address, The Pines, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Helen Gray Cone, professor of New 
York City College since 1899; b. in New 
York March 8, 1859; graduated from New 
York City Normal College in 1876; promi- 
nent author and editor. Residence, 823 
East 165th street, New York. 

Oscar H. Cooper, LL.D., president of 
Baylor University, Texas; b. in ‘Texas 
November 22, 1852; graduated from Yale 
in 1872; post-graduate. Berlin; state 
superintendent of Texas, 1886-90; super- 
intendent of Galveston, 1890-’96; author 
of many books and monographs. Ad- 
dress, Waco, Tex. - 

Edward G. Cox, principal of Hotchkiss 
school, Lakeville, Conn., since 1892; Db. 
in Ithaca, N. Y., August 23, 1844; gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1869; post-graduate, 
Berlin; taught in Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton, Mass., two years; tutor in 
Yale one year, Phillips Andover nineteen 
years; author of several classical text- 
books. Address, Lakeville, Conn. 

William H. Crawford, D. D., president 
of Allegheny College since 1893; b. in 
Wilton, IIL; graduated from North- 
western University in 1884; brilliant lec- 
turer. Address, Meadville, Pa, 

J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., agent of Peabody 
fund; b. in Lincoln county, Ga., June 5, 
1825; graduated from University of 
Georgia in 1843, Harvard law school; 
member of Alabama legislature, 1847-48, 
1853-’54, 1855-56; member of congress, 
1857-’61; member of Confederate congress, 
1861-'65: lieutenant-colonel in Confed- 
erate army; president of Howard College, 
Alabama, 1866-68; professor of kichmond 
(Va.) College. 1868-’81; United States 
minister to Spain, 1885-’88; one of the 
most eminent and useful educators of the 
United States. Address, 1726 M street, 
Washington. 

Ss. S. Curry, Ph.D., founder and presi- 
dent of School of Expression, Boston; Db. 
in «East Tennessee in 1847; graduated 
from Grant University in 1872; professor 
of Boston University, 1879-'88; leader 
among teachers of oratory. Address, 
Pierce building, Boston. 





Stonebroke—‘Do you think your father 
would object to my marrying you?” 

Heiress—“I don’t know. If he’s any- 
thing like me hé would,”—Tit-Bits, 


To Simplify the Trouble 





You have with your Text- Books — 


i e., 
Wearing out fast — becoming soiled after a short 


period of use — ragged edged and dilapidated — 


most expensive item in 
outside of buildings and 


Why not write to the 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., 


running the _ schools, 
salaries — 


and request free samples and information of the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books, 





of 


Self-Binders, and 
Transparent Paper, 


? consisting Book Covers, 


which solves the above problems to the 
satisfaction of over 1800 School Boards. 








COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
whew pe | authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 








The amalgamation of the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology and the Chicago 
University, which has been severai times 
projected, is now assured. Negotiations 
between the two institutions are nearly 
complete, and before the end of the first 
year of co-operation it is expected the 
school of technology will be worth 
$5,000,000. The present plan involves the 
removal of the institute to the university 
campus. With the removal, it is an- 
nounced that the university will furnish 
buildings and equipment to the value of 
$1,000,000, while the Armour interests will 
give $1,500,000 in endowment. Subse- 
quent gifts from the Armours and Mr. 
Rockefeller are expected to increase the 
wealth of the technology to $5,000,000 by 
the time the armour students shall be lo- 
cated on the university campus. There 
will be no loss of the identity of the tech- 
nical school. Dr. F. W. Gunsalus, pres- 
ent head of the institute, will be its chief. 


The plans for the enlargement and en- 
dowment of the Harvard medical school 
are at last realized. The gift of $1,00u,000 
promised by John D. Rockefeller, on con- 
dition that the friends of the school raise 
$765,000 before commencement day next 
June, is assured, and the work of breaking 
ground may be started as soon as aesired. 

Dr. J. Collins Warren and Dr. Henry 
P. Bowditch of the medical sehool faculty 
have been hard at work ever since the 
announcement was made last spring that 
J. Pierpont Morgan would give $1,uv0,000 
for new medical school buildings. As a 
result of their efforts Mr. Rockefeller was 
led to make his contribution of $1,009,000, 
on the condition named above. 

The $765,000 named by him as the sum 
to be raised before his gift could become 
available was reduced through their 
efforts in securing contributions to 
$294,000, and recently came the announc:2- 
ment from Mrs. Arabella. D. Huntington, 
widow of Collis P. Huntington, that she 
would give $250,000 for the construction 
of the pathological and bacteriological 
laboratory, this to be known as the 
“Collis. P. Huntington Laboratory.” 
From other sources came various 
amounts, which brought the total amount 
raised, in addition to the gifts of Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller, to $821,225, 
which is $56,225 more than the amount 
required by Mr. Rockefeller. 

Albert Eugene Curdy, fellow in Ro- 
mance languages in the Johns Hopkins 
University, has been appointed instructor 
in French in Yale University, the ac.- 
demic department. Mr. Curdy is a native 
of Michigan, a graduate of the university 
of Kansas, has studied abroad, and will 
receive the doctoral degree this spring 
from Johns Hopkins. 

Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, will be the orator at the spring 
convocation of the University of Chicago 
the 28th. 

Dr. William Stokes Lyman, president of 
the University of Alabama; has tendered 
his resignation to the trustees on account 
of advanced age. No action has been 


taken. This is the position for which 
Captain Richmond P. Hobson has been 
prominently mentioned. 

F. A. Arter, a prominent cituzen of 
Cleveland, graduate and trustee of Alle- 
gheny College, has given the institution 
$60,000 for the endowment funu, 

The board of trustees of Teachers’ Col- 
lege at New York has decided to charge 
a uniform tuition fee of $150 for all 
courses in the college after July 1, 1903. 

The University of Pennsylvania won the 
debate with the University of Michigan at 
Philadelphia March 7. The contest was 
very close, two judges deciding in Penn- 
sylvania’s favor and one for Michigan. 
The subject of the debate was “Resolved, 
that a system of compulsory voting 
should be adopted.” Pennsylvania had 
the affirmative. There were three men 
on each team. 

The corner-stone of the science and ad- 
ministration building of Colorado College 
has been laid at Colorado Springs by 
Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews of Ne- 
braska University, The building, to cost 
$225,000, will be three stories high, 287 
feet long and ninety-five wide, the mate- 
rial being sandstone. A complete natural 
history museum will be installed in the 
building, with laboratories for modern 
scientific instruction. Dr. D. K. Pearsons 
of Chicago and General William Pa'mer of 
Colorado Springs were liberal donors to 
the building fund. 

The Eliza Davison house at Vassar Col- 
lege, a new residence hall for 109 stu- 
dents, was opened March 10. The hall is 
similar to the other three residence halls 
of the quadrangle, but has a much larger 
number of single rooms than any of the 
other buildings. It is a gift to the col- 
lege from John D. Rockefeller, one of the 
trustees, and is named in honor of his 
mother. ; 

Rev. Dr. Charles L. Miller has heen 
elected president of Heidelberg Univer- 
sity at Tiffin, O. 

Albert Ripley Leeds, for nearly a gen- 
eration professor of chemistry at Stevens 
Institute, Hoboken, N. J., died March 12 
ef cancer of the stomach. - Mr. Leeds re- 
signed his professorship at Stevens a week 
ago, giving his library to that institution. 

Mr. Leeds, who was about sixty years 
of age, had a national reputation as a 
chemist, and was the author of many 
papers on technical and general chem- 
istry. Since 1872 he had been the chem- 
ist of the water boards of Newark and 
Jersey City, and had filled similar posi- 
tions in Albany, New London, Ottawa, 
and other cities. 

The receipt of an anonymous gift of 
$20,000 by the Harvard College Observa- 
tory is announced by Professor Edward 
C. Pickering, the director, and as pro re- 
strictions are placed upon the expenditure 
of the fund, it is proposed to use half of 
it immediately for extending the building 
in which the university’s invaluable li- 
brary of astronomical photographs, now 
numbering over 115,000, and increasing 
every month, is kept. The prezent build- 
ing was put up nine years ago, and its ac- 
commodations long ago became insuffi- 
cient for housing the collection of nega- 
tives, which furnishes a history of the 
entire stellar universe for the last twelve 
years, and which is not duplicated any- 
where else in the world. A wing large 


enough to anticipate the growth of many 
years will be erected. 

A part of the $10,000, which will remain 
after the construction of the new wing, is 
to be employed at once in a minute study 
of the stellar photographs, and the re- 
98 ge will be set aside as a reserve 

und. 


The board of trustees of Tabor Coflege, 
Iowa, has elected as president for the col- 
lege Rev, William J, Sallmon, of New 
Haven, Ct. Mr. Sallmon is a graduate of 
Yale College, and is at present acting as 
pastor of a Congregational church in 
Bridgeport, Ct. The salary attached to 
the position here is $2,000 per year. Dr. 
John Gordon, who has been acting presi- 
dent the past yéar, will continue to serve 
at the college in a different capacity. 


Plans have been completed whereby a 
student in the academic department of 
Yale may anticipate a year in the studies 
of the medical department before receiv- 
ing his degree in arts. 





GOOD ROADS. 


- Tue ADVANTAGES oF Sctentiric Buinpinc 


AND PRoper MAINTENANCE. 


_By the use of carefully and scientifically 
prepared bituminous cements, skillfully 
mixed with crushed stone under the di- 
rection of men who have had years of 
practical experience in handling bitumi- 
nous materials, suitable for street pave- 
ments, a great improvement is made over 
the ordinary method employed in con- 
structing macadam roads. 

The advantages of bituminous macadam 
properly constructed are its durability, 
its being impervious to water, frost proof 
in winter, and preventing mud, dust, and 
loose stones in summer. It makes a 


clean, comparatively noiseless, and at-. 


tractive roadway, while the ordinary 
macadam road in general use in this 
country soon wears badly under traffic, 
making mud or dust, and soon allows the 
stones to loosen. 

A bituminous macadam road is water- 
proof. It does not absorb the filth of the 
street, and prevents the washing by 
heavy rains to which the ordinary mac- 
adam road is subject. 

Good and uniform results cannot be ob- 
tained by the use of common coal tar ob- 
tained from gas works in different sec- 
tions of the country. In fact, it is im- 
possible to secure a bituminous cement 
from the products of the average gas 
works which will produce good results. 

The construction of this form of road- 
way demands the services of experts in 
this line of work. The ordinary coal tar 
has been tried repeatedly during the last 
thirty years, With a very few excep- 
tions, it has been a total failure. The 
crown of a road when finished may vary 
on different roads, or even on different 
grades of the same road, from one-half 
inch to one inch to the foot. Of course, 
no inflexible data can be given for the 
width, crown, thickness, or cost of a road 
until the requirements of tliat special road 
are known. 

Where the travel is light a good road 
can be built with six inches of gravel and 
a-light coat of crushed ston® placed on 
top. This works well on a steep grade.— 
New York Tri-Weekly Tribune, February 
10, 1902, 
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Some New Books. 
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Author Publisher. Price. 
Williamson ‘The Macmillan Co., N. Y. -50 
Brown Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .50 
Davidson [Ed.] J. B. Lippincott Co. — 

G. P, Putnams’ Sons, N. Y. — $20.00 
Dresser ‘48 “ se * 1.00 
Mathews a “a “ se —— 
Care oo“ “ “ “ 1,35 
Walford Longmans, Green, & Co,,N. ¥. 1.50 
Devereux Little, Brown, & Co. 1.50 
Stevens “ as so 06 1.50 
Charles “ “ se ue 1,50 
Flag American Book Co ,N. Y. 1.00 
Hoxie “6 “ “ “ 1,00 
Britain “ “ “ “ 75 
Thompscn T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 1,00 
Smyth Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 1.50 
Jacobs « “6 ” aed 1.50 
Hornung ss es + os 1,50 
Matthews a6 ‘6 46 “ 1.25 
Wylarde John Lane, — 
Stockton D, Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Crosby Funk & Wagnalis, N. Y. 1.50 








A WONDERFUL EXHIBITION. 


Among the many amusement resorts in 
Boston, the latest and most popular one 
is the wonderful exhibition of trained 


wild animals brought to this city from the 
great Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
by Frank C. Bostock, “The Animal King.” 
Boston is to be congratulated upon secur- 
ing such an attraction. The Cyclorama 
building on Tremont street was the site 
selected by Mr. Bostock, and it is very 
well suited for such a purpose, This ex- 
hibition is really colossal in its dimen- 
sions, The 500 animals in the zoological 
department, embracing, as it does, every 
known species of carnivorous and herba- 
c ous animals, as well as a great variety 
of rare birds and reptiles, represent an 
actual expenditure in cash of upwards of 
half a million dollars 

Mr. Bostock has successfully endeavored 
to have all the performances of a refined 
nature, and has obtained his reward in 
the endorsement of the exhibition by Bos- 
ton’s prominent people. 

The Great Animal Arena has become a 
popular resort for teachers and their 
pupils, who spend much time in this most 
instructive and ente*ytaining exhibition. 
Free rides are afforded the children on 
the . elephants, camels, dromedaries, 
ponies, and burros, and an excellent band 
discourses music the entire day. 








EDUCATION IN SPAIN. 





Consul Ridgely reports from Malaga, 
January 16, 1902; that, according to the 
statistical annual of the Council of Public 
Instruction, just published, there are 
25,340 public schools in the forty-nine 
provineés of Spain, classified in the fol- 
lowing manner: 9,313 for boys, 7,612 for 
girls, and 8,423 for children of both sexes. 
The number of children attending schools 
is 1,617,314. The province having the 
smallest number of pupils is the Canaries, 
with 10,538, and ithe one with the greatest 
number is the Asturias, with 66,715. The 
expenses of the public schools of the 
province of Madrid amount to 1,564,877 
pesetas ($200,000). The total number of 
private schools in Spain is 6,181, attended 
by 166,880 boys and 177,500 girls, 





——_—— 


VERY LOW RATES T0 THE NOLTH- 
WEST. 

March 1 to April 30, 1902, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, & St, Paul railway will sell 
tickets to Montana, Idaho, and North 
Pacific coast points .at the following 
greatly reduced rates: From Chicago to 
Butte, Helena, and Anaconda, $30; 
Spokane, $30.50; Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Victoria, and Vancouver, $33. 
Choice of routes via Omaha or St. Paul to 
points in Montana, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, 

For further information apply to any 
coupon ticket agent in the United States 
or Canada, or address W. W. Hall, New 
Hngland Passenger Agent, 369 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—A further generous supply of the 
spring fashions, which have now taken 
definite shape, is given in the April De- 


lineator. The literary features make this 
number a notable one.. Charles G. D. 
Roberts contributes a noveletite, ‘The 
Chatelaine of Cheticamp”; Dr. S, R. Ellit- 
ott writes entertainingly of Kate Field; 
“The Religious Sentiment in Photog- 
raphy” will appeal to camera lovers, and 
is especially timely atthis season. In the 
series on ‘Athletics for Women,’”’ Regis 
Senac, a well-known fencing master, 
writes of his art, and special illustrations 
are given. The department of college 
news takes up the matter of inter-class 
amenities and discusses various features 
of the life at the leading institutions, 
The home interests are strongly repre- 
sented, while parents are directly ap- 
pealed to in Dr. Murray’s second paper on 
the training of children, for whom amuse- 
ment is provided in more pastimes by 
Lina Beard and another Brownie story by 
Silas G. Pratt, 








$1.00 


Chicago to St, Paul or Minneapolis for 
double berth in tourist sleeping cars of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul rail- 
way, each Tuesday and Friday during 
March and April, 1902, on train No. 1, 
leaving Chicago at 6.30 p. m. 

For further information apply to the 
nearest coupon ticket agent, or address 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In order to better serve our patrons in 
Greater New York and vicinity we have 
established a New York office at 43 East 
19th street, placing in charge D. A. Fraser, 
favorably known in the educational pub- 
lishing field throughcut the country. We 
commend him to all personal and profes- 
sional friends. New England Publishing 
Company, Boston. A. B. Winship, presi- 
dent, W. F. Jarvis, treasurer. 








VARIETIES. 

“Did the prisoner indulge in objurga- 
tions?” asked the young attorney of the 
witness. 

“No, sir,” replied the latter, “I never 
knew him to take anything but whiskey.” 
—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
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120 Tremont Street, 
MASS. 
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BOSTON, 


TEACHERS 
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A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. : Reliable. 
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The Central Teachers’ 


If you desire a better position, write us 
qualifications and we will as frankly tell you what we can do for you. 


Now is the time to register. 





Ruggery Bidg., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
frankly concerning your 


Agency, 


AN AGENCY THA’T RECOMMENDS. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — (Telegram) — Am pleased with the recommendations of Miss eo gtd If 
she will come at once at $550, have her do so. — Principal L. K, Allan, Holland School, Jan. 4, 1902. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for sending me Miss Kingsley. Were you a mind-reader, you could 
not have sent me a third-grade teacher nearer my ideal than she seems to be. The Holland school seems 
to beCupid’s ppeew field of action, If you send me only excellent teachers, I shall write you when I need 
new ones, — The same, Jan, 14. 

Canastota, N. Y.— (Long-Distance Telephone.) — Please get an 8th grade teacher to us on Monday, 
salary $500. We leave the selection entirely to you. — Principal George H. Ottoway, Jan. 25, 1902. 

Thanks to yems prompt kindness, Miss Richardson reached us and began work yesterday P.M. We 
are very muc eer with her appearance and manner, and feel that she will render us excellent 
service. — Mr. Ottoway, Jan, 28. . 

Bridgewater, N. Y. — Long- Distance py gee —Can you send us preceptress immediately ? 
en music, Latin if possible. — Principal /. 4. Swinney, Feb. 7, 1902. 

iss Wise is here, ready for business. I wish to thank you for your prompt action in the matter. — 
We have taken her entirely on your recommendation. —% he same, Feb. 10. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Positinnn tiled 4000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


The Albert Fine Arts 
Building, 


Teachers’ i 
Agency. Chicago. 








Seventeenth Year. In correspondence with 
six thousand schools and colleges. 
Largest and best known Agency in the West. 
Register now for September vacancies. 
80-page Year Book free. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 











B. F. CLARKE ‘| diese ee Year. ieee ga dh 378 and 3888 
» | clientage among the bes aba 
TEACHERS schools in the West. Send W sh Avenue, 
AG EWC Y. \for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sthovis ana Pamiiics 
and FOREIG superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Massa. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU sive w2tee, 


Efficient assistants. de acquaintance among educatora in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soveci#l advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 
Schermerhorn Pita stan | s'PHielie so. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, D C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN#, Wash., Hyde Block. 
2-A Beacon St., Boston. 
C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS'AGENGIES =. ».:.5tutte: 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 








120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Y. “.C. A. Bldg , Portiand, Me. 
Experienced Management, 
Send for Manual. 








Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pi. 
PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg, 
LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 


r 








in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N,.Y 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 








New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


eae EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornss, Iowa. 





Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN BL pa. 











yu |Any Subscriber . 

of the JournaL oF Epucarion who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 

New Enoianp Pustisuine Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


W in sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Pemberton Building, 
Wh. F. JARVIS, 
422422242 -222224242 24 42 2242 2244 2222442202842 4242820 2 
Established in 1889, 
New England teachers wan 


| i a ADA ep eoaaeaaAaaamanana hand ab boo dD ed 
: in every part of the country. 
Teachers #117215 2} 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. <AMnAS Gury: moO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
Kellogg’s Burea 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers yim ty 
HH. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No. 41 E Oth 8... New Vork. 














Great Reports Cheap. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 





Reference Rook free, 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn, 
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| | Western Reserve University, 
Important Books 01 Botany and Nature study PP actos ot THWING We announce a Summer School in Re 1 




















Methods of Teaching to be held in Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
the week beginning Monday, June 23, to continue one week, Among 


BERGEN’S FOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY 
the lecturers will be President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University ( who will 


By Joseru Y. Bercen, recently Instructor in Biology in the English High School, | give two lectures each day of the session), Miss Sarah L. Arnold, f ; 
; , » formerly 





Boston. List price, $1.50. se s " ‘ 
Supervisor of Schools in Boston, Dean of Simmons College, Professor M. V. 
MEIER'S HERBARIUM AND PLANT DESCRIPTION O'Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Albert Leonard, President of the 
With Directions for Collecting, Pressing, and Mounting Specimens Michigan State Normal Schools, Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the New England 
By W.H. D. Merer, Superintendent of Schools, Griggsville, Ill. Portfolio contain- Journal of Education, Mr. L. H. Jones, Superintendent of Schools of Cleveland, 
ing 25 sheets for description and preservation of specimens. List price, 60 cents. and others. Among the topics to be presented are: — 
Health, the new hygiene and school diseases. 
List price. | List price. Motor Education. 


Growth and heredity and their relations to education. 


Atkinson's First Studies of Plant Life $ .60 Morley’s Flowers and Their Friends $ .50 
Reading and Hinglish literature and language. 


Ball’s Star-Land (Revised Edition)... 1.00 Eddy’s Friends and Helpers .......... -60 
Beal's Seed Dis 35 | The Finch Prin : 30 The study of nature. : 
ealis seec ISPCTSAl... 2.22. + eeeees oe BSE. «cco de eies oss su tebe oo Religious and Bible teaching on a psychological basis. 
Bergen’s Glimpses at the Plant World .40 The Finch First Reader.............. .30 The nature and need of adolescence. 
Burt’s Little Nature Studies for Little Hale’s Little Flower People ......... 40 The education of girls. 
People, from the Essays of John Hodge's Nature Study and Life ...... 1.50 oo. ON a= ‘ina wen ge ee ie 
- — . Oo ‘ 
Burroughs. as _ II. Each 54 sans ban and Story Nature aa gee reg Bagi its relations to education 
Gould's Mother Nature’s Children..... .60 : Race pedagogy, or the education of primitive people. 
The Jane Andrews Books — Earth and Sky .........se0s0++e00: -30 Nature study and literature. 
ends Vie Gieiete 50 Pets and Companions. ............ .30 The Home and the School. 
Gore Sere MEER P OS ele 1 SRO a nhain cen os bak eice nis 60 The School as a Preparation for Citizenship. 
Jefferies’ Sir Bevis (from ‘Wood Magic’) .30 Conditions of success in teaching. 
Stories Mother Nature Told Her efferies Sir evis (from nis Magic’) . Good discipline. 
CD A nad open cue pine -50  Newell’s Outlines of Lessons in Botany— Moral traiving. 
My Four Friends’..............--.- 40 Part I. From Seed to Leaf....... 50 The unwritten Record. 
Lane’s Oriole Stories ...............-- 28 Part II. Flower and Fruit......... .80 The, teacher's problem. 
Long's Ways of Wood Folk .......... .50 | Newell’s Reader in Botany — The teacher's reading. 
f ot Wes a Poet) Ried te Scat : Mothers and Schools. 
Long’s Wilderness Dee 45 art I. rom Seed to Leaf....... .60 Essential principles in teaching. 
Long’s Secrets of the Woods ......... .50 | Part II. Flower and Fruit........ .60 School management. 
Morley’s Little Wanderers ......... -+ .30 | Strong's All the Year Round Series — Ths Kindergarten and the School. 
Morley’s Seed-Babies ................ 25 (Spring, Autumn, Winter). Each _ .30 Hidden forces in life and education 
Morley’s Few Familiar Flowers 60 | Porter's Stars in Song and I ond m( Problems in discipline. 
Mae tie 6 —" 0 ty a dhs a gs + Ie sa The meaning and aim of education. 





The School of the Twentieth Century. 


G | NN & Corl PANY, Pu blishers The fee for the course is five dollars. 


Board and r van be see from fiv rs upward for the week. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON os . A sgitinins ee Up Haparen teem ¥ ante sth ¥ 
Inquiries concerning the school and all applications for enrollment may be 


addressed to the secretary, Caartes C. Wititamson, Cleveland, O. 


“Standard” Water Colors | martwas viINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Are those that are based on the Six Standard Colors of the Solar Spectrum, 
* : eT are OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 


AND ARE MADE BY 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. TEACHERS IN THE U. 8. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
DRY, SEMI-MOIST, AND MOIST COLORS. COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
Box No. Al, eight pans of Semi-moist. | Twenty-six colors in tubes. 




















COMPLETE COURSES IN 
Price per tube, 10 cents. 


Price, 25 cents. 

The best box for the price in the market. SEND FOR FULL PRICE LIST. ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 
SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 








MILTON BRADLEY Co., Springfield, Mass. 

















NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 

11 East 16th St. 1333 Arch St. 168 Peachtree St. 122 MeAllister St. WILLIAM A. MOWRY Rae 

‘JUKES-EDWARDS pica 

sn 
ONL el alll el lal ll alll 
By Dr. A. E. Winship a IVERSTICY  Wite for Cataiogue Tue UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The Ss . Summer Session. 

* Price-List, * JUNE 25— AUGUST 8, 1902. 








book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced |the passage of the most remarkable bill 
Faculty of 19 Professors and 16 Instructors. 
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